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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988 the New York State legislature pa^d the New York State Child Care 
Salaiy Enhancement Act and approved $12 million to fimd its implementation. The 
$12 million appropriation for the calendar year 1989 was for the enhancement of 
classroom and supenrisosy staff salaries and benefits in licensed not-for-profit child care 
centers, including Head Start In addition, the Act sought to encourage counties to 
expand the supply of child care for children from low-income families, although t o 
funds were provided for that purpose. Hie Act is one of only five statewide salary 
enhancement models across the nation. 

This report is an evaluation of the ejects of the first year of the salary 
enhancement program. The evaluation is designed to help New York State 
policymakers assess the effectiveness of this approach to improve child care staff 
recruitment and retention and assess its strengths and weaknesses as a model. 

Problems before the Solury Enhancement 
Funding was Received 

The news on recruitment and retention problems before the legislation was 
implemented was bad: center director ranked the task of recruiting and retaining 
classroom and supervisory staff as "difficult." Turnover rates were high: exceeding 30% 
for teachers in most programs and reaching 57% for classroom aides and assistants in 
Upstate day care centers. This was not surprising given low staff salaries. Upstate 
Head Start and day care centers reported full-time teachers received $6.08 an hour on 
average; full-time assistants, $5.02 an hour; and directors, an average of $10.08 an hour. 

Distribution 

The $12 million funding reached a total of 10,270 full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
child care staff. On average, each FTE staff member received $1,238.24 in 



compensation, l^e allocation of the ftinding was accomplished equitably across 
counties and program types statewide, in accordance with the goals of the legislation. 

Upstate New York and partially subsidized centers in New York City did not 
receive the salary fiinding, on average, until May and June, 1989. New York City Head 
Start centers did not receive the funds until July, 1989. Accordingly, we can report only 
on the initial impact of the funds on these centers' recruitment and retention problems. 

Impact on Eecrultmetit and Eetention 

The early results of the legislation are promising. In New York City fully 
subsidized day care centers-the only centers which have had the funding for a full year 
-turnover rates for classroom and supervisory staff have fallen considerably: from 42% 
in December of 1987, to 32% in January 1989 and 27% in September 1989. In addition, 
teacher vacancy rates, a measure of recruitment difficulty, went from 27% in December 
of 1987, to 11% in January 1989, and then to 12% in September 1989. These changes 
suggest that funding distributed over the course of a full year can lead to substantia! 
improvements in recruitment and retention. 

Among the programs that did not receive the funding until later in the 1989 
calendar year there is a promising trend toward reduced turnover, but the early results 
are still modest. 

Impact on Low-Income Child Care 
It is not clear whether the legislation has achieved its objectives to increase the 
number of spaces available for low-income children, to raise eligibility standards, or to 
increase the use of public funds for child care. If counties are expected to meet the 
rising demand to serve poor children with good quality programs, they will need more 
public child care funding to cover additional children as well as higher reimbursement 
rates for improved staff salaries. 
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EF^OMMENDATIONS 



CoH^lmse lh@ Salsii^ EnhaBcemeit Grants propmm allc^tloii for not-for-profit child 
care cealers at same level plos c«st of living a^astmeats. 

Centers need continued help to snaifitam the gains achieved in the first year of 
the grants program: given the current mix of private and public funding on which 
centers depend, it is not possible for centers to sustain the compensation 
spending levels without continued special funding from the public sector. 

Gmdi&ally ralfe naaMiayiii relmbprsemeiit rates to centers serving subsidized children 
to levels tiiat mil cover the costs of sislaries and benefits that attract and retain staff. 
Centers that serve subsidized children cannot be expected to raise the necessary 
funding to sustain the benefits of the salary enhancement grants program to 
cover subsidized children. They will need to capture the gains they have 
achieved through increases in reimbursement rates. 

Increase subsldl^d child cai^ allocations to counties to levels that miuld enable them 
to provide subsidies to all families at or below 200% of poverty. 

In FY 1989, most counties spent all of the state child care allocation available to 
them and yet did not serve all eligible children. Thus, if centers are to be 
expected to meet the rising demand to serve poor children with good quality 
programs, they need public funds to cover the cost of providing this care. 

Allocate finding for technical assistance to not-for-profit centers designed to help them 
raise their revenues md reallocate funding from private and public sources to spend 
on compensation improvement:. 

Like many small businesses, not-for-profit child care centers which participated 
in the program could benefit from technical assistance to help them increase 
revenues or reallocate current funding from private and public sources to spend 
on improved staff compensation. These methods could improve centers' ability 
to pay for higher wages and extended benefits. 

Ki 
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INTRODUenON 



In 1988 the New York State legislature passed the New York State Child Care 
Salary Enhancement Act and approved $^2 million in funds for its implementation. 

TTie Act presents the problem it addresses succinctly. It states that a "crisis exists 
in the availability and quality of child day care" that "poses a danger both to the welfare 
and safety of the children and to the productivity of this state's workforce." Hie purpose 
of the funds was to *^rovide assistance for recruitment and retention of child care 
workers" to address the problems of high turnover and high numbers of vacancies. 
Those problems, the Act continued, have interfered "with the ability of day care centers 
to comply with regulatory requirements and to properly serve the children in then* care." 

The S12 million appropriation for the calendar year 1989 was for the 
enhancement of employee salaries and benr fits in licensed not-for-profit child care 
centers. In addition, the Act sought tc encourage counties to expand the supply of child 
care for children from low-Income families, although no specific funds were provided 
for this purpose. 

In its scope and complexity the salary enhancement legislation was a unique 
legislative effort. This national problem has seldom been the target of legislation-New 
York State's program is one of five statewide models across the nation. In its 
comprehensiveness the Act was a bold experiment to solve the dilemma of improving 
the quality of child care services while keeping them affordable for low-income parents. 
Among its unique features were: 

a relatively large initial funuing allotment, higher than any other state had 
previously allocated for child care compensation; 

county level administration with discretionary control over certain aspects of 
fimding; 

apportionment of funds according to total numbers of teaching and supervisory 
staff, with weighting for services to low-income families; 

coverage of Head Start programs as well as licensed, not-for-profit child care 
centers; 

a requirement that programs must agree to accept subsidiz id children to be 
eligiole for fiinding; 
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possibilities for raising family income eligibility standards; 

a stipulation that steps be proposed to sustain enhancement gains; 

inclusion of programs serving subsidized children or a mis of unsubsidized and 
subsidized cnildren; and 

a requirt " ^mprehensive evaluation. 

This report is an evaluation of the effects of the Srst year of New York State's 
salary enhancement program. Some programs had received the salary enhancement 
funding a full year before we concluded our evaluation. However, many centers had 
only received the funding relatively recently-just before we conducted our final 
assessments. Thus, we repon on the implementation process and the preHminary 
impact of the funding. 

The evaluation is important for several reasons: first, because New York State 
policymakers need to assess the effectiveness of this approach to the child care salary 
problem; and second, because the legislation serves as a model for other states and it is 
important to identify its strengths and weaknesses. The implementation of this 
legislation has provided an excellent opportunity to gather information that has 
significance for child care policies at the federal, state, and local levels. 

The report is divided into eight sections. It begins with a review of related work 
and background on the salary legislation. Next we describe new data on the problems 
of recruitment and retention of child care staff in New York State before 
implementation of the Act began. The core of the report analyzes how the funding was 
spent and its impact on child care staffing both for those centers that have had the funds 
for a full year, and those that have received the funds relatively recently. We also 
analyze the impact of the legislation on the supply of low-income child care. The report 
ends with an overview of plans for sustaining the gains of the legislation and our 
conclusions and recommendations. 
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BACKGROUND AND RELATED WORK 



Low Compensation as a National Problem 

Low child care staff compensation is a nationwide problem. The U.S. 
Department of Labor (1986) shows that child <^e workers in schools and day care 
centers have a median annual income of S9,464. Many workers report that they 
regularly work overtime without pay and even contribute their own money to 
supplement the underfunded supply budgets of their centers (Pemberton, 1987). The 
National Conrniittee on Pay Equity (1987) reports that child care is the second most 
underpaid occupation, after clergy, and that fewer than half of child c^e workers 
receive benefits (e.g. paid health insurance). 

Day care workers* low earnings place them at a salary level with dishwashers, 
parking lot attendants, and animal caretakers. As a result, the percentage of workers 
leaving their child care jobs was 35% in 1986-87, an occupational rate matched only by 
occupations such as gas station attendants and waitress and waiter assistants (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1986). In addition, many workers shift workplaces but stay 
within the field; a phenomenon not figured into the Department of Labor rates. 

ThQ National Child Care Staffing Study, which collected data from 227 child 
care centers in five cities, found an average hourly wage for teachers of $5.35, Wages, 
when adjusted for inflation, had dropped by more than one-fifth over the last decade. 
The study also found an aimual teacher turnover rate of 41%, with teachers earning the 
lowest wages twice as likely to leave their jobs as those earning the highest wages 
(Whitebook, Howes, and Phillips, 1989). 

New York Child Care Worker Salaries and Benefits 

Three reports were influential in *he creation of the salary legislation. In 1986 
the Center for Public Advocacy Research conducted the first statewide survey of day 
care worker salaries and benefits (Zinsser, 1986). 

With funding from the New York State Department of Social Services, the 
Center tabulated data from 451 day care centers, Head Start programs, and nursery 
schools representing a combined total of 4,844 employees. The research findings 



correlated staff and program characteristics, job categorieSf geographic areas, and 
hourly wages and benefits. 

The results were striking and reflect the national statistics. In New York State 
(the balance of the state, exclusive of New York City), head teachers earned an average 
of S5.33 an hour and classroom aides S3.80. Wages were highest in New York Qty, 
with teachers earning an average of $9.14 per hour and aides S5.85. 

According to the study, most child care employees in New York State had very 
little child care experience. More than half of all head teachers and 83% of all 
classroom aides had been on staff three years or less. Experience was not consistently 
rewarded. Average wages did not increase steadily with years of service. 

New York child care workers received few work-related benefits. Only 54% of 
all programs provided individual health coverage, 26% provided family coverage, and 
19% provided dental coverage. Moreover, fewer than one in five provided retirement 
plans and life insurance. Less than half made yearly cost-of-living adjustments in 
salaries. 

Turnover was high. The turnover rate for head teachers was 40% across the 
state-whether in rural or urban counties (including New York City). In general, it was 
found that as wages increased, turnover decreased and that the most frequently cited 
reason for staffs leaving was to find a better-paying job. Directors reported a growing 
shortage of qualified applicants to fill vacancies. 

Also in 1986 the New York State Commission on Child Care submitted its final 
report to the Governor. Hard Questions/ S traight Answers: Child Care Policy for New 
York State. The report cited low child care staff compensation as a barrier to 
improving the quality of services and called for increased benefits, pay parity within 
school districts, standard job nomenclature, and career ladders. 

In response to escalating problems of turnover and vacancies, in 1987 the Bank 
Street College of Education conducted a survey designed to understand differences in 
recruitment and retention among New York City's public schools, Head Start and 
publicly funded day care (Granger and Marx, 1988). The analysis was based on a 
randomly drawn sample of 559 teachers working with three-to- five-yea *--old children in 
these three systems of publicly funded early childhood programs, 
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Hie report revealed that fully certified teachers' average annual salaries of 
$19365 in publicly funded day care and $19,108 in Head Start centers were almost 
$14,000 less than salaries in Board of Education programs, mainly as a result of 
differences in salary schedules. Consequently, child care teachers rated salary and 
professional prestige the least satisfying aspects of their jobs, and as many as 42% of the 
teacher positions in publicly funded day care and Head Start were either vacant or 
turned over each year. 

Effects of Low Compensation on Quality of Care 

In addition to being an issue of fair and decent employment, low compensation 
for child care staff affects the quality of child care services and the affordability of 
services for working parents. Although programs of high quality may differ in their 
descriptions, three components have been identified by research (Phillips and Howes, 
1987; Wilier, 1988) as correlates to quality. These are: group size and adult-child ratios 
based on the age and needs of children; teacher training specifically related to child 
development and early childhood education; and the continuity and stability of child 
care staff. Each of these quality factors is related to compensation (Clarke-Stewart and 
Gruber, 1984; Cummings, 1980; Granger and Marx, 1^'88; Howes and Stewart, 1987; 
Pemberton, 1987; Ruopp and Travers, 1982; Zinsser, 1986). 

Group sizes and adult-child ratios for child care programs in New York State fall 
within acceptable ranges according to research. But these ratios create larger payrolls, 
making it difficult to pay decent wages without raising parent fees or receiving larger 
public subsidies. Highly trained staff typically command higher salaries. If the staff 
enters with lower levels of training, in order to maintain a skilled staff, money has to be 
found in program budgets to provide inservice training or teachers must be paid higher 
wages to compensate them for the expense they incur obtaining the training on their 
own. 

TTie problem of staff instability is more complicated than the well documented 
problem of the loss of large numbers of people who leave their jobs every year. Staff 
who leave are not immediately replaced, causing vacancies for sometimes as long as 
months, and replacements are often noncredentialed and less qualified (Granger and 



Marx, 1988). Teaching positions may be filled during vacancies by rotating substitute 
teachers or by nonteaching staff such as bus drivers and cooks. Sometimes children 
must be moved from classroom to classroom to meet ratio requirements. Directors 
spend inordinate amounts of time trying to locate and train new staff while experienced 

staff suffer from the additional stress of orienting newcomers (Pemberton, 1987; 
Zinsser, 1986). 

Inevitably, high turnover rates affect children (Clarke-Stewart and Gruber, 1984; 
Cummings, 1980; Howes and Stewart, 1987). Whitebook, Howes, and Phillips (1989) 
found that children attending lower quality child care centers and centers with more 
teacher turnover were less competent in language and social development Using rating 
scales (see note 1), they found that children in centers with higher turnover rates spent 
less time engaged in social activities with peers and more time in aimless wandering. 

Research has found that programs that spend high percentage of their budget for 
salaries are of better quality. Olenick (1986) found that programs at the lower end of 
quality measures spent no more than half of their income on staff while programs at the 
high end spent closer to two-thirds. Howes, Pettygrove and Whitebook (1987) reported 
that programs with a larger share of their expenditures devoted to staff reported lower 
turnover rates and shorter delays in finding substitutes and replacement staff. 
Whitebook, Howes, and Phillips (1989) found the most important predictor of staff 
turnover, among adult work environment variables, was staff wages. 

The Problem of Affordability 

Obviously, salaries must be increased to maintain quality, but raising salaries has 
the potential of raising fees beyond what many parents can afford. The dilemma for 
public policy is to find a way to raise salaries while keeping child care affordable. 
Because salaries and benefits are the largest category in program buigets and many 
budgets are largely supported by parent fees, salaries are held down to keep fees 
affordable. In programs that are subsidized directly with public funds for child care 
spaces, the reimbursement rates are often insufficient to cover the actual cost of care 
and act as a depressant to wages (New York State Commission on Child Care, 1986). 
As a result, low paid child care workers in effect support a public service through their 
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own low pay (Zinsser, 1986). 

Ruopp and Travers (1982) laid out the issues of "quality tradeoffs^-the problem 
of achieving an acceptable balance between cost of care* quality of care, and wages paid 
to caregivers-and argued for increased funding for day care from both public and 
private sources through government sup|K)rt and tax relief. Strangis and Horn (1986) 
also examined this problem. They looked at the feasibility of parents bearing the cost 
of increased wages for child care if child care workers were paid according to principles 
of comparable worth. Their conclusions paralleled Ruopp's. They, too, proposed 
legislative strategies but they specifically suggested that ^nds should be used to 
increase child care workers' salaries. 

The New York State Salary Act 

Using research and their daily experience as a basis for their efforts, a network 
of New Yorkers concerned about child care worked together to solve the child care 
compensation dilemma (Marx and Granger, in press). There was a dearth of models of 
salary legislation (only four other states had institut ed state salary initiatives-Alaska, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Minnesota: see note 2 for more information). But 
together advocates, child care workers, program administrators, and others joined with 
policy makers starting in 1986 toward the enactment of legislation and appropriation of 
state fimds for child care worker salary enhancement. The child care community 
worked with policy makers to formulate guidelines and to find equitable ways of 
addressing variations in the structure and funding of child care across the state. For 
example, how should the legislation treat centers that serve low-income children but do 
not receive public subsidies? As a result of these joint efforts, the legislature in 1988 
passed the New York State Child Care Salary Enhancement Act. 

The New York State legislature appropriated $12 million for calendar year 1989 
and an additional $4 million to extend the program to March 31, 1990. There is no 
guarantee of funding for fiscal year 1990 and beyond. 



METHODOLOGY AND 
BACKGROUND ON SUBSIDIZED CHILD CARE 



Methodology 

Data for this report came from five sources. First, we conducted three mail 
surveys of child care center directors across the state. Second, the State Department of 
Social Services provided us with six databases of information. These databases 
contained the answers from the 1086 centers that submitted applications for salary 
enhancement funds. Third, the State Department of Social Services provided us with 
the completed plans which counties submitted as a part of the application process for 
participating counties. Fourth, we conducted a mail survey in October of all county 
social service administrators. And fifth, we conducted site visits to four counties to 
interview in-depth various individuals involved in providing and using child care: county 
social service administrators, resource and referral agency staff, center directors, 
teachers, and parents. (For a complete description of our instruments and procedures 
see Appendix I and II.) 

We surveyed center directors, with the exception of New York City Head Start, 
three times in 1989: once in Januaiy, once in May, and a third time in September, We 
did not survey the New York City Head Start centers in January because they were In 
the midst of union contract negotiations. The January survey was designed to assess 
recruitment and retention before the effects of the salary legislation, and the May and 
September surveys were designed to assess the impact after centers had received 
funding. 

We sent each survey to 811-75%~of the not-for-profit centers that participated 
in the salary legislation. This included 432 centers in New York City and 379 centers 
located outside of New York City. (Because our samples are divided between those 
centers and counties inside New York City and those outside of New York City, we 
have selected the term "Upstate" to refer to all centers and counties located outside of 
New York City-this includes counties such as Nassau, Suffolk and Westchester counties 
who ordinarily might not be included in this a egory). The New York City sample 
included 262 mostly unionized centers that weie fully subsidized by the Agency for 
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Child Development (called "fully subsidized day care" throughout this report); 100 fully 
federally subsidized mostly unionized Head Start centers; and 70 day care centers that 
served both fully private fee-paying and publicly subsidized families (called "partially 
subsidized day care" throughout this report). Hie New York State sample included 
both Head Start centers and centers serving some or all subsidized children. 

Responses to our May survey were insufficient (22% to 34%) to draw 
conclusions; therefore we do not report those survey results in this report. Our January 
and September response rates were high (ranging from 47% to 64% for different 
program types across the two surveys) and form the basis of our analysis. 

Both qualitative and quantitative research methods were used to compile the 
data and analyze its implications. By using this combination, we hoped to provide a 
more comprehensive picture of what happened and specific instances of how it 
happened. 

Subsidized Child Care in New York State 

Since the salaiy legislation also sought to Increase subsidized child care slots, we 
think it is useful to describe the current system of subsidized child care in New York 
State (Ward and Porter, 1989). 

The largest dollar amount of direct public subsidy of child care for poor and low- 
income families is the federal Social Services Block Grant, which the state passes 
through to counties for a wide range of services including child care. Local social 
service districts (typically the size of a county, and there! e we refer to them as 
counties throughout the report), can use the funds to provide child care to families who 
meet income and other eligibility guidelines. The Low-Income Day Care Program 
makes available state funding for teen parents attending school, parents coming off 
welfare, and families earning below 200% of the federal poverty level. In addition, the 
federal government provides subsidies to centers to provide the Head Start program 
both in Upstate counties and New York City. 

Because the provision and amount of subsidies for child care depends on local 
discretion and financial commitment, the availability of subsidies varies among 
counties. Counties that have a commitment to child care for low-income families and 
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the ability to support it participate in the child care programs; others that lack this 
commitment or are unable to provide the necessary funds do not In 1982, for example, 
when the state lost 20% of its Title XX funds, many counties eliminated their Title XX 
child care altogether. Since the establishment cf the state Low-Income Day Care 
Program in 1984, programs have been reestablished in all but one county. 

Counties use this child care funding in different ways to provide care. In New 
York City, the Agency for Child E>eveIopment is the local New York City division of the 
department of social services responsible for child care. In the majority of cases, it 
contracts with not-for-profit centers as well as family day care providers to purchase all 
of the spaces in their program for subsidized children (e.g. "fully subsidized day care"). 
In a small number of cases, it also contracts for a limited number of spaces in a 
program, generally fewer than half (e.g. "partially subsidized day care"). In addition, the 
City has a small program that allows eligible families to use a voucher to purchase care 
from approved centers. Families whose incomes are below the poverty level do not pay 
a fee; families above the poverty level but within the local eligibility guidelines pay on a 
sliding scale based on their income. Law requires the State Department of Social 
Services to establish a statewide sliding scale fee formula that all counties must comply 
with. 

Counties located outside of New York City also purchase spaces in day care 
centers or family day care homes for families who are eligible for subsidized care. 
They, too, require families with incomes above the poverty level to pay a fee. Unlike 
New York City, however, Upstate counties generally contract for spaces on a case by 
case basis: they do not purchase all of the spaces in a single program. 

As with other child care programs, county participation in the legislation was 
optional. The Act provided for 100% state funding, including funding for local 
administration of the program. It is in part the diversity and variability of 
administration and funding of subsidized child care that led the legislature to adopt a 
grants program. Our sample selection was influenced, in part, by this diversity to 
evaluate the effectiveness, efficient' and equity of the salary legislation for different 
program types. 



PROBLEMS RELATING TO RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 
BEFORE THE SALARY LEGISLATION 



Center Director Ratings of Recruitment and RetCEition Problems In 
Jaitssary 1989 

Centers in Upstate New York and New York City were asked in January to 
report how difficult it was to recruit and retain teachers, supervisors and classroom 
assistants and aides (referred to throughout the report as assistants). They were also 
asked how much they believed the salary enhancement funding would help with 
recruitment and retention and whether it had helped them to date. We do not report 
the ratings of New York City fully subsidized day care because they had already settled 
a union contract and we could not determine if their remarks reflected the time frame 
before the contract was negotiated or after it was settled. 

All types of centers reported on average that it was difficult to recruit and retain 
staff (see table 1). However, differences existed among the program types: New York 
City partially subsidized and fully subsidized day care, New York City Head Start, 
Upstate day care and Upstate Head Start. 

Recniltmento All program types found it very difficult to attract teachers and 
difficult to attract supervisors. Assistants were neither particularly difficult nor 
particularly easy for most programs to attract. 

Although the salary enhancement program had been passed in July 1988, as of 
January 1989 centers had not noticed any change in their ability to recruit teachers. 
This is understandable, since these programs had not yet received any funding. It also 
supports our assumption that the January survey was assessing the status of programs 
before the effects of the salary legislation could be felt. 

Retention. On average, all program types found it difficult to retain teachers, 
with Upstate Head Start centers having the greatest difficulty. Likewise, all programs 
found it somewhat difficult to hire supervisors. The programs diverged in their ratings 
of difficulty to retain assistants: New York City partially subsidized day care centers 
found it a little easier than average, whereas Upstate day care centers and Head Start 
centers found it as hard as retaining teachers. 



Center Ratings of Recruitment and Retention 
Problems in January 1989 





ni T v_ raniauy 
Subsidized Day 
Care 


Upstate Head 
Start 


Upstate Day 
Cane 


Difficuiiy Recmiung* 
Teachers 
Administrators 
Assislants 


43 
4.0 
3.0 


4.3 
4.0 
32 


4.2 
3.8 
3.6 


Changes in Difficulty** 
to Recruit 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


Difficulty Retaining* 
Teachers 
Administrators 
Assistants 


3.4 
3.0 
2.8 


4.1 
3.6 
3.5 


3.5 
3.1 
3.5 


Changes in Difnculty 
to Retain** 


2.9 


3.2 


2.8 


Likelihood of Helping 
with Recruitment and 
Retention*** 

Teachers 

Administrators 

Assistants 


3.6 
3.4 
3.7 


3.5 

3.1 
3.5 


3.5 

3.2 
3.5 



* Cenier directors were asked to rate the difficulty ihey were having on a scale of 
1-5(1= very easy; 5= very difficult ). 

Center directors were asked to rate changes on a scale of 1-5 ( 1- ks^ difficulty 
now; 5= more difficulty now ). 

Center directors were asked to rate likelihood on a scale of 1-5 ( 1== will help 
a lot; 5= will not help ). 
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Ukdihood the Funding Would Help. Across the board, centers were 
moderately convinced that the salary funding would help with recruitment and 
retention. Upstate day care and Head Start centers were a little more optimistic about 
the extent to which it would help recruit and retain teachers and classroom assistants as 
compared to supervisors. New York City partially subsidized centers felt it would help 
all groups equally. 

fh^erall. New York City and Upstate centei^ reported that the labor market for 
recruiting and retaining teachers was very difficult; that the market was somewhat less 
difficult for recruiting supervisors, and varied in difficulty by region for recruiting and 
retaining classroom assistants and aides. The center directors stated that their ability to 
attract and hold staff would be improved by this legislation. Their written comments, 
however, indicated that they were concerned that any improvements would only be 
marginal and temporary if the funds were only available for one year. 

Turnover Levels in January 1989 

We calculated 1988 calendar year turnover and vacancy rates and the duration 
of these vacancies for each center, using the responses to questions about numbers of 
staff currently and formerly employed by each center. Turnover rates provide a 
numeric picture t^f the difficulty centers were having retaining staff. By contrast, 
vacanq? rates and the length of time the positions were open provide a picture of how 
difficult it was for cen ers to recruit staff (see table 2). 

All Upstate day care and Head Start centers as well as New York City partially 
subsidized day care centers had high turnover rates for classroom and supervisory staff 
in January. Upstate and New York City day care centers had the greatest difficulty 
retaining teachers, with rates hovering around 40%. Classroom assistants were also 
very hard to retain, especially for Upstate day care centers who had a turnover rate of 
57% last year. Finally, about 30% of supervisory positions turned over last year. 

The turnover rates reported in January by New York City fully subsidized day 
care centers reflect the early effects of the union contract which determined their use of 
the salary enhancement funding. The 32% turnover rate reported for teachers, while 




January 1989 Turnover Rates 
by RrogTEmn Type* 





New York City 


NYCPariiaUy 


Upsiate 


Upstate 




Fully Subsidized 


Subsidized Day 


Head Start 


Day 




Day Care 


Care 




Cmt 


Percent of Turnover 










in each Center 










Teachers 


32 


37 


28 


40 


Supervisors 


23 


27 


30 


30 


Assistants 


30 


36 


29 


57 



* Turnover rates were caJculated by dividing the number of siaff that have been employ^ 
by a center less than one year plus the number of staff vacancies by the total number of 
staff positions, for each category of staff. 



still relatively high, was a marked improvement over the 42% turnover ra*e a year 
earlier (Granger and Marx, 1988). For supervisors and classroom assistants we do not 
have numbers from one year ago, but rates of 23% and 30% respectively are better than 
Upstate day care and partially subsidized day care in New York City. 

Vacancy Levels In January 1989 

Once we had determined the extent of retention problems across the state, we 
looked at January 1989 vacancy rates to determine how difficult it was for centers to 
recruit new staff to fill positions that had opened up (sec table 3). (Vacancy rates are 
only for the specific date of our January survey; they do noi reflect all staff vacancies 
that a center has had over the course of the year.) 

Both Upstate day care and Head Start centers as well as New York City partia"y 
subsidized day care centers reported vacancy rates between 4% and 6% for most 
classroom and supervisory staff. Upstate day care centers differed only slightly, 
reporting rates as high as 8% for classroom assistants and aides, and as low as 2.6% for 
supervisors. While some vacancies ought to be expected at any point in time, rates of 
4% to 8% are higher than is desirable for programs serving young children. This is 
because of children's need for a stable set of caregivers and because these positions are 
probably being filled by a changing set of substitutes or poorly qualified temporary staff 
(Granger and Marx, 1988). 

TTie magnitude of the vacancy problem was compounded by its prevalence. 
Among New York City partially subsidized day care centers and Upstate Head Start 
centers about 20% of programs reported at least one teacher vacancy when we surveyed 
and about one in five had at least one classroom assistant vacancy. For Upstate day 
care centers, almost 25% reported at least one teacher vacancy and 35% reported at 
least one assistant vacancy. The problem for supervisors was less severe, with 6% to 
15% of centers reporting at least one position vacant. But this indicates many centers 
were operating wdthcit stable supervision as well as without stable classroom staff. 

According to our data, these positions remained open for a significant period of 
time. The average duration was one month for classroom assistants. Teacher vacancies 
av<»raged five weeks in all Upstate centers and ten weeks-well over two months-in 
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Tables 

January 1989 Vacancy Rales and Duration* 





New York City 


New Yoric City 


Upstate 


Upstate 




Fully Subsidized 


Parttally 


HeadSmn 


Day Care | 






&ut)Si(UE€u uay 










Care 






f^fceni of Petition 










V^^anci&s in 










each Center 










Teacher 


1 11.7 


6.4 


4.1 


4.7 




5.2 


4.4 


5.5 


2.6 




OA 




4.3 




Percent of Centers 










with at 1f*j%^ 










one Vacancy 










Teacher 


43 


21 


18 


24 


Superviw 


12 


10 


15 


6 


Assistant 


38 


23 


22 


35 


Average Duration 










of Vacancies 










(in weeks) 










Teachers 


21 


10 


5 


5 


Supervisor 


19 


8 


11 


5 


Assistant 


10 


4 


4 


4 



Vac^icy caiculatJOTS are based on *Jie number of iK>sitions in a center that were temporarily 
filled while a center sought a permanent staff member. 
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New York Qty partially subsidized day care centers. Supervisor vacancies averaged 
five weeks in Upstate day care centers and close to two months in Upstate Head 
Startand New York Qty partially subsidized day care centers. 

New York City fully subsidized day care centere had agreed to a new contract 
only a few months before the January survey reached them. As a result, the vacancy 
rates reported here appear to reflect an early snapshot of the effects of the salary 
legislation as reflected in the union contract. 

Vacancy rates were down from a rate of 27% reported in December 1987 to 12% 
for teachers in unionized day care centers. But this rate was still high and New York 
City fully subsidized centers ranked highest among all centers in terms of the incidence 
of vacancies: 43% of these centers reported at least one teacher vacancy. In addition, 
the duration of these vacancies was disturbingly longer than for any other program type: 
teacher vacancies averaged _/ive montits to fill 

Varancy rates for supervisors and assistants in these centers were among the 
highest in the state: 5% and 6% respectively. Hie problem was is widespread: 38% of 
centers had at least one assistant vacancy and these lasted an average of two and a half 
months; supervisor vacancies lasted an average of four and a half montiis. 

Jssssiaffy Turnover and Vacanq^ Rates Considered Together 

Early childhood programs across the state showed several patterns in 
recruitment and retention problems in January. First, teachers and classroom assistants 
left at a faster rate than supervisors. Second, teacher and classroom assistant positions 
were more likely to be vacant than supervisor positions in all program types, but the 
vacancy rates were lower in Upstate Head Start and day care centers than in New York 
City centers. 

These patterns suggest two different labor markets. Upstate centers experienced 
more staff m and more staff out, meaning they could find people relatively quickly 
(fewer and shorter vacancies) but these staff left quickly (higher turnover). New York 
City centers were in a tight labor market where it was hard both to get and keep staff, 
but the process took place more slowly: it took a while to find staff (high level of 
vacancies with long duration) but they stayed a little longer (more moderate turnover). 
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In our evaluation of changes in recruitment and retention^ we explore the reasons for 
these differences. 



Staff Salaries Prior to the Salary Legislation 

Salaiy information is important for several reasons. First, it gives us a glimpse of 
where early childhood programs sta^ shades St into the larger labor market. Second, 
it provides a perspective on the amount of funding received by centers for each staff 
member. TTsird, national research released this year has given us more concrete data 
on the relationship between the percent of a center's budget spent on staff 
compensation and the quality of care in that program (Whitebook, Howes and Phillips, 
19S9). 

Upstate Centers. The October 1988 salaries reported by 226 Head Start and day 
care centers in Upstate New York offer a picture of the average staff salaries (see table 
4). Full-time teachers received an average of $6.08 an hour; full-time assistants an 
average of $5.02 an hour; full-time aides an average of $4J57 an hour; and directors an 
average of $10.08 an hour. A teacher working full-time 50 weeks a year earned only 
$11,668 annually, not far above the 1988 poverty threshold for a family of three of 
$9,431. (Note that 753 (75%) of the 999 teachers for whom we have data worked foU- 
time.) Full-time assistants and aides earned annual salaries under the poverty level for a 
family of three. 

Two characteristics stand out in these average wage rates. There was very little 
difference in salaries among teachers, assistants, and aides. Substitutes received by far 
the lowest average hourly wage, which certainly contributes to the severe shortage of 
substitutes reported by many centers. Second, other administrative and support staff 
typically received salaries somewhere above teachers and assistants but below center 
directors. However, these other center staff had the lowest weekly earnings since they 
generally do not work full time. 

These wages are similar to wages reported in other studies in New York State 
and around the country. As previously mentioned, Zinsser reported wages for head 
teachers of $5.33 an hour and for classroom aides of $3,80. Since our sample included 
only not-for-profit centers serving children six or more hours a day, it is different from 
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Salaries in Upstate Day Care and Head Stan Centers 
(October 1988) 





Position 


Averse 

Hourly 
Salaiy 
(in dollas^) 


Average 
hrs. per 
Week 


Average 
Weekly 
Salary 
(in dollars) 






10.08 


31.8 


310.62 


Asst Director 




7,88 


34.1 


261.11 


Education 
Directed 




9J8 


29.5 


279.90 


Teach^ 


Full'lime 
i^-time 


6.08 
6,20 


38.5 
18.1 


233.35 
129.29 


Assistant 


Full-time 
rart-tune 


5,02 
4.77 


19.2 


195.88 
yi.y4 


Aide 


Fuil'time 
Pait-time 


4.57 
4.24 


38J 
18.5 


174.84 
82.17 


Substitute 




4.28 


10.6 


91.66 



Bookkeeper/ 
Accountant 


8.32 


16.5 


131.39 


Social/Family 
Worker 


7.72 


25.7 


174.10 


Secretary 


6.44 


23.1 


144.05 


Driver 


5.78 


26.5 


153.40 


Cock! 
Nutritionist 


5.69 


27.1 


149.45 


Custodian 


5.33 


18,3 


103.91 
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Zinsser's sample of all types of early childhood programs. If we assume the samples are 
broadly comparable, it would appear that wages are only just keeping up with inflation 
in these centers (see note 3). These low wage rates continue to place child care 
workers' earnings in Upstate New York at or below the level of fast-food counter 
workers, dishwashers, and parking lot attendants. 

New York City Centers. The salary situation was quite different in New York 
City, although salaries were still very low relative to the higher teacher certification 
levels required in New York City centers (see note 4). We did not have separate salary 
data for New York City partially subsidized day care centers; however, earlier research 
indicates salaries are higher than in Upstate centers but lower than salaries offered by 
unionized fully subsidized day care and Head Start centers in New York City and far 
lower than wages offered by the City's Board of Education-their main sources of 
competition for classroom staff (Granger and Marx, 1988; Zinsser, 1986), 

We know more about salaries in fully subsidized day care and Head Start centers 
because of their union contracts and earlier research (Granger and Marx, 1988). 
Before unionized centers signed their contracts which included provisions for spending 
the salary enhancement funding, starting teacher salaries in both programs were 
$18,500 annually ($11.74 an hour for day care, $11.81 an hour for Head Start). But the 
salary scale was almost entirely flat. A certified teacher with a master's degree and ten 
years experience only earned $19,301 in day care and $19,800 in Head Start. 

Because fully subsidized day care and Head Start teachers were required to hold 
similar qualifications as teachers in the New York City public schools-full teacher 
certification-those Board of Education programs serving three-to-five-year-old children 
(e.g. prekindergarten, Project Giant Step) were the main source of competition with 
these centers. Salaries for teachers employed by programs at the Board of Education 
were much higher thaii for fully subsidized day care and Head Start programs: starting 
salaries were $20,(X)0; a teacher with a master's degree and ten years experience earned 
$34,682. Thus, day care and Head Start centers faced severe competition from the 
Board of Education. Partially subsidized day care centers faced competition from all 
three publicly funded programs: fully subsidized day care, Head Start, and public 
school-based programs. 



Local Assessment of Recruitment and Retention Problems Prior to 
Funding 

Quality of Programs. On the basis of our surveys, we measured quality of 
programs beifbre the salary legislation by information on turnover and vacancy rates. 
The reality behind these rates was illustrated by accounts we collected during field 
visits. People often told us stories of how difficult it is to staff programs. We were told 
of an advertisement for a teacher that ran two weeks and received no replies, of a 
center that lost five of its ten staff members over the course of the previous summer, 
and of directors who had been filling in for classroom teachers because no one else 
could be found. An Onondaga director said she had lost so many people that she felt 
"like an employment agency." A Head Start administrator in Nassau said that when 
directors see a white envelope from a staff member "their hearts begin pounding" 
thinking it will be a resignation. 

Center directors not only described the difficulty of recruiting and retaining staff 
but also how staff qualifications were dropping because wages were too low to attract 
more qualified people. Centers have had to employ directors with no classroom 
experience. Classroom teachers who used to be certified are now required only to have 
a bachelor's degree. In other cases, teachers with four years of college have left to be 
replaced by teachers with only two years of college. Low salaries have resulted in 
lowered standards for hiring. Centers have been forced to hire high school graduates 
with no training in their entry-level positions. In Ulster county, we were told, directors 
are apt to be the only credenrialed staff members. Even two years in early childhood 
education is rare for classroom teachers; most are high school graduates with perhaps 
three years of experience. 

Each year brings a new cycle of hiring and training staff. Directors complain 
that all their time goes into this work instead of developing the program. "It's not only 
time consuming but it's demoralizing for the rest of the staff," said one weary director. 

Local Labor Market Conditions. Recruitment and retention are, of course, 
influenced by local labor market conditions. Administrators described two separate 
labor markets for child care workers. The first is the labor market of jobs for those 
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workers who seek work with young children. The other is the larger labor market of 
jobs for those workers who seek higher wages regardless of whether the jobs involve 
work with children. 

For those staff members who are committed to working with young children, the 
main competition (for those who are qualified) is public school teaching where the pay 
is greater for fewer hours and a shorter year, and where the benefits are more generous. 
Program directors commonly complained that their most highly qualified staff had left 
for public school teaching positions. Qualified staff who are bilingual, who have taught 
low-income and minority children, and who are minority themselves, are in great 
demand by public schools, especially in prekindergarten programs. (In Buffalo, where 
courts have ordered the school system to hire minority teachers, demand for black 
teachers is greater than the supply.) Child care aides or assistant teachers can earn 
slightly more as public school aides, but these positions are scarce. 

Staff members can also move between child care programs, but local programs 
vary only slightly in their pay scales, and workers often want to work at centers nearest 
their homes. In general, Head Start centers outside of New York pay higher wages than 
day care centers, but the Head Start locations in low-income neighborhoods may cause 
them to be seen as less desirable as places to work. In Onondaga county a common 
career ladder for early childhood education professionals is from entiy-level as teacher's 
aide in a day care center to Head Start classroom staff to public school teacher. (Head 
Start teacher assistants often make more than public school classroom aides.) 

In the child care field, where all wages are low, small differences in 
compensation may attract workers and counteract turnover. One Head Start 
administrator, for example, described her program as "the best deal in early childhood." 
She explained that all her four-year-college graduates in early childhood education had 
already left for jobs in the public schools, and since the staff that remains has only two- 
year college degrees or Child Development Associate credentials, they feel they "can't 
go anywhere else." A Salvation Army center director made a similar comment. She 
said she had no clear cut picture yet of how funds will affect her recruitment and 
retention but that her staff already consider her a good employer by child care 
standards. They're not eligible for public school positions," she said, "because they 
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don't have the credentials. And if they want to be in child care, they can't do much 
better." 

TTie jobs most often mentioned as competition for those child care workers who 
are not committed to working with children are in fast food. Teachers in Erie county 
compared their hourly wages ($4.10 to $7 JO) to Pizza Hut, where workers earn $8,00 an 
hour. Directors reported that staff members had also left for other higher-paying jobs 
in the service Industries, such as health aide, housekeeper, grocery store clerk, and bar 
hostess. 

The staff most often cited as being especially vulnerable to leaving were single 
parents. When women holding low-level child care jobs were also beads of households, 
they would seek other employment even if it paid less than $1.00 an hour more. In Erie 
we heard, "People will go anywhere else they can make a little more. In the $4.00 and 
under range, getting a job that pays $3.65 instead of $3.35 is a big percentage increase." 
Some directors divide their staffs into two groups, a core that is committed to the 
program and will probably stay and another "revolving door" segment that is likely to 
leave. 
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WHO RECEIVED FUNDING 



Distribution of the Funds 

The salary legislation included a distribution formula which allocated funding to 
counties with high populations according to the county's proportion of children under 
six and the county's percentage of low-income child care reimbursement claims. For 
smaller counties the allocation was based on their share of licensed not-for-profit child 
care center capacity in the state. Five percent of the funding allocation was set aside to 
cover administrative costs. 

Within each county, 40% of the funding was allocated according to each centers' 
number of full time equivalent (FTE) child care staff, 40% of the funding was allocated 
according to each centers' number of children from families at or below 200% of the 
poverty level, and 20% was allocated according to county discretion to some or all 
eligible centers in a manner to further improve recruitment and retention. (A full time 
child or staff member is one who is in care or works for six hours or more a day; the 
percentage of full time is based on the ratio of the actual hours a part time child or staff 
is at the center to six hours.) 

Describing the distribution of the funds for recruitment and retention is 
straightforward. Money reached a total of 10,270 FTE child care staff. On average, 
each FTE staff member received $1,238.24 in compensation. The 1086 centers which 
received these funds served a total of 45,950 FTE low-income children. (Wc do not 
know how many total children they served. Nor do we know the range of amounts 
received by staff at each center, due to center discretion in allocating the funding 
among eligible staff.) Since much effort was put into the distribution formula to assure 
fair allocation across regions of the state and types of programs, we explored how well 
this worked. 

The allocation formula resulted in a remarkably even distribution of the funds 
across counties (see note 5). While five counties received average allocations per FTE 
staff below seven hundred dollars, these differences were not statistically significant, 
and most counties received funding that was close to the statewide average (see note 6). 

To understand the distribution of the salary enhancement funding across types of 
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programs in different areas of the state, we combined the information the state 
I>epartment of Social Services had compiled on the allocation of funding by center with 
the results of our surveys of centers throughout the state (see note 7). By combining 
these two sources of data we were able to determine how much funding each center in 
our random sample had received. In addition, because we had separated our sample of 
centers into five categories of programs, we could probe di^erences among them. 

The distribution of funding across different programs is striking (see table 5). 
Each FTE teaching or supervisoiy staff in New York City fully subsidized day care and 
Upstate day care centers received similar average allocations of about $1,0(M). 
However, New York City partially subsidized day care centers received significantly 
lower average allocations than all other programs, averaging about $600 per FTE staff 
person. Head Start centers, both Upstate and in New York City, received significantly 
more than all other centers: about $1,500 to $1,700 per FTE staff person (see note 8). 

Why these dift'erences? First, in New York Ciy, tise Agency for Child 
Development, which administered the program for all of New York City, chose to 
spend the 20% discretionary allocation only on fully subsidized centers (see note 9). By 
doing so, it limited the pool of funds for partially subsidized day care centers. 
Additionally, partially subsidized centers in New York Qty serve a smaller number of 
low-income children on average than unionized centers (see note 10) and have smaller 
numbers of FTE staff (see note 11). As a result, their initial allocation was lower than 
that of fully subsidized centers. 

The explanation for the higher allocation for Head Start centers is equally 
straightforward. Head Start centers serve low-income children almost exclusively; this 
counterbalanced the lower allocations they might have received because of their low 
number of FTE teaching and supervisory staff per center (see note 12). 

A final note on distribution. One of the goals of the distribution plan was to 
target the funding towards poorer children. This was for at least two reasons. One, to 
encourage centers to accept subsidized children. And two, because some policymakers 
believed that centers could raise fees charged to parents who were not subsidized- 
particularly middle and upper income parents-to cover their portion of the cost of 
higher staff compensation. The distribution strategy worked: on average, staff who 
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Distribudon of Salary Enhancement Funding 
by T>Tje and UxatkMi of Center 





Average Average 
Av^ge Average Per FTE Number of 
Per FTE Number Iroome FTE Low 
Staff OfFre chUd Income 

Allocation Staff ^ „ . r^K.^A^^ 

Allocauon Childxen 


NYC Fully 
Subsidized 
E^yCare 

(standard 
deviation) 


$1157 26 11 8 $196.71 73 J 
(149.06) (33.54) 


NYC Head 
Start 
mean 

(standard 
deviation) 


$1520.7 6.7 $201.57 ^7.9 
(336.99) (18.51) 


NYCPartiany 
Subsidized 

Lmy vJSTE 
mean 
(standm^d 
deviation) 


$596.40 8.4 $366.(X) 17 
(242.80) (423.63) 


Upstate Head 
Start 

mean 

(standard 

deviation) 


$1692.17 7.9 $291.85 39 
(1129.64) (136.97) 


Upstate Day 

Care 
mean 
(standard 
deviation) 


$1090.22 10.5 $864.06 20 
(817.53) (990.40) 
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taught in centers that served higher percentages of subsidized low-income children 
received higher allocations than those in censers serving a mix of subsidized and 
unsubsidized children. 

County Administration of the Funding 

The salary enhancement legislation directed the state Department of Social 
Services (DSS) to provide centers with technical assistance in applying for and 
administering the funds. The counties we visited all held such briefing sessions. 
However, opinions differed among center directors regarding their effectiveness. A 
child care administrator felt that the leaders did not know how to run a meeting at the 
local level: 

DSS needs to recognize how hopelessly naive the community of day care 
directors is. Centers have the notion that they can't raise fees, and they think, 'if 
I take the money and don't raise the fees, vidll they take it back?' Boards are 
afraid-The state is coming after us.' Director were also confused about 
agreeing to accept subsidized kids. They worried that if they didn't get any 
contracted kids, would they have to give the money back? 

In another county, several people told us that the one-to-one telephone advice from 
DSS that followed the briefing meeting was more valuable than the meeting itself. 

While all eligible centers were encouraged to apply, many directors had little 
knowledge of who was eligible for funds or how to get them. Some problems stemmed 
from the fact that both county and program administrators were unsure of how to 
proceed in the face of unprecedented legislation that required a quick response. The 
timing of the briefing meetings in late summer was also a problem for directors coping 
with new enrollments. 

Centers that had previously applied for county contracts or for federal funding 
had no trouble completing the required forms. A Head Start administrator with a 
business office reported, "It was a snap compared to what the feds want. We did it all in 
one day." Small centers that had not previously contracted with the county were often 
daunted, however, by the required paperwork and statistics. "Our people know early 
childhood, not accounting," a child care administrator said ruefully. 
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Deetding Who {• Eligible 

Although tto salary legislation spiffed that 
fimds be sol^y for t^ching ami 
supervisory smff, questions of ^rff ^Iglbfiitv 
st^ arose. Many prograrr^ rspott^ 
proNems In restricting th@ condensation to 
teaching staff. A Department of Scm^ 
Servk^ administrator refK^ed that directors 
asked, "Who Is ^Igible? is the accountant 
^bie? H&H can i explain to 
f»rscHin^ that they arent covert? Why ^ 
the tnxB driver not !ndud«f? She's tiso 
unden^id' Progtam directors mention^ 
their cooks, nurses, social workers and 
doners as deserving salary funds-bdih 
because they were ur^ier^id and because 
they workKl directiy with the children. 
Directors worried that staff morale would 
suffer if ^xm staff niembers receive 
increasttj compensatbn arKi dther did not. 

This seemi^ particdariy true in Head Start 
centers >A^dre a wkis variety of staff members 
s^ tftem^ves as "ail one" and meet togeti^ 
reguiarty at staff meetings. A Hmd Start 
admlnl^rator in Erie sakl that there was some 
dl^usslon In her programs over whether they 
.should accept salary fur^iing if only 
classroom ^aff were ellglbie. She said that 
Hmd Start In other courtties had nc^ apfrfled 
for this reaasn, but that she had psrsoaded 
her programs to ap^y. 

Some directors applied on behalf of tlieir 
nondassroom staff on the l>asis that their jobs 
Indixled caring for children. One, for 
example, IndiKled her bus drivers and bus 
monitors. " They're directly Invc^ed with 
kkjs," she argu«J. They're like akJ^ so we 
put In for bus driver/teacher aide. If the 
county doesnl allow that, well pay for it 
ourselves." Ofher programs used other 



sources of hinds (such as federal funds in 
Head Start) to rsvA^rd nonc^a^rcK^m staff in 
an attempt to even out the compensation 
b^w^n thpm and the da^room staff who 
reeved ^ary er^fmrtcement funds. 

Other ^igl^ity prc^^ns arose. Were 
supervisory s&Bifi Mud^ re^rdless of their 
da^KOTi partidf^tion or were only teacher- 
dlr6ct(»^ ^Iglble? \A^t about substitutes, 
teachers on l^ve, staff who left during the 
^r. ^aff who had plans to \m\m (because of 
li^egnancy, for examf^G)? (inters made 
th^e d^Hsions In various ways that seemed 
to satisfy their kJeas of what was fair and 
within the Intent of the legi^tksn. 

In additksn to questions about tt^ digibiitty of 
individual ^ff members, there were 
questlor^ atKHit categories of programs. The 
mo^ cKsntroversial question of digibility 
cofK^emed the Indusion of Head Start 
centers. Because of their program guidelines, 
almo^ all of the children they serve are under 
200% of poverty, yet although Head Start 
progranris can contract with counties, they are 
federal programs. Those day tare directors 
arsJ teachers who approved the Inclusion of 
Start's p.''ograms dki so because they 
serve so many jxK>r children and pay low 
salaries. But many day care directors 
objected that Head ?itart programs received a 
disproportionate amount of the funds even 
though their staff salaries were higher than 
those In day rare. Day care center directors 
also protested that Head Start centers 
operated for less than a full-day (except In 
Nassau) and sometimes less than a full week 
and so could not serve wori<ing f^rents. 
They also pointed out that Head Start 

(continued on n&n page) 
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pn^mtm hs^ ac(^^ to f&dmsA Hmding to 
raisasalaH^ 

Exce^ for Uist^, which exduded Head Slart 
c@nt©i^ on t^te grounds that they (^aerst^ 
only from nine to two (the iegfsiation s^ed 
ttmt programs, to ^IgU^ mM [msM@ 
services for ^ or more houis a day for ^ or 
more days per weak), ^ other thme (M>uml^ 
we visited Induded Start in the furxJlng. 
in Nassau, wh^ Head Start )fm initially 
e)^<^ud«f but then nwde b^^Mq by Bp&M 
.'^unty contract, eligibility fm slate funds set 
a precede for including H^d Start In the 
cour^ salary funding as w^. in Onor^ga. 
hmd Start was exduded from the ^% 
cour^ discretionary fumis. 

The i^lsiatlon speciflc^iy limits salary fur^is 
to not-for-profit centers, but DSS sometln^ 
.dts with proprletery, for-profit centers 
for subsidized slots. This varies with the 
county. In the counties we visited, Nassau 
and Onondaga had or^y one a^ntract each 
with proprietary centers, Ulster only a few, but 
Erie DSS contracted with 17 for-profit centers. 
In Erie, partlcularty, for-pit^ centers 
protested their Ineliglbfllty. Partly because of 
the salary legislation, their directors lave 
withdrawn from the directors" association to 
sei up their own group, in OnofKJaga, 
proprietary dlr«:tors are also organizing 
among themselves. In Erie, not-for-profit 
center directors are inclined to sympathize 
with the proprietary directors, whom they 
reganj as cdieagues. 

In other coiintles not-for-profit directors sakl 
for-pnjfits should not be ^IglWe. Some day 
care administrators argued that p^prletary 
centers offer the same services as nc^-for- 
profits and should be involved, particuiariy If 
they take subsidized children. These 



^mln^mtms vmi& the dis^nctfon between 
"Mom and P<^' operatic^B as d^^vlng and 
"Wg. mofwy-making dmtm' as not "But It Is 
tricky," added orm "Ycu open up timt door, 
and profit-making program \a^I access 
the funds.' 

When a Nas^y c^ter dlr®i:tor was asked 
about In^udlng for-prd^ ^ mM: 

{^y Care Directors 
A^odatkin do^t allow fbr- 
proBts. I Idnd oS qi»^k)n 
tfM, Part of me says centers 
siiould be good for all 
chBdren. We need qi^ity 
tochers In ail centers. But ^ 
Tm re^y mo^ wsncemed 
about (^ers being 
stratlfi^. tfs so hard to 
shake off the kfea of day care 
being only for weffere 
famuli So If sf^ring the 
fumJs with for-fKOflts woidd 
r^ly dm^op an expand^ 
system, fd be more than 
happy to teve government 
funds flowing imo vartous 
klrds of centers. As long as 
It was monitored. And they 
wot^ ha\« to ^ serving a 
variety of populations. 

Other questions of ellglbBlty arose In 
connection with after-scftool programs (loo 
few hours of operation) and the migrant 
progranr; (because It vms funded through the 
Department of Agrictrfture and Markets). TIts 
only other ^Iglbfllty problems that were 
reported to l» were with Hmi Start programs 
ti^t did not Nive current Ik^nses or the 
insurance required for state licensing. 
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One of the difficulties was counting part-time children and staff. The director of 
a program with subsidi^d children protested: 

We dent count part-time like DSS does. They will count three days full time as 
three days times seven hours, but we might have a child for five days and six 
hours a day. That's five slots, but we're not paid for five fiill days. Siome kids don't 
come on an odd aflemoon, but that's space we can't fill. We just don't operate 
on a conventional fortV'hour week, but we had to work out the full-time 
equivalents for DSS. We didnt know all the terms, either-the bureaucratic 
jargon. 

One director who thought the briefing was "confusing" admitted that she learned 
from the process and <x)nsequent}y was able to fill out similar forms for a 
reimbursement rate waiver. As another director summed up her feelings about the 
application foms. It was a real burden, but it was worth it." 

Other organizations besides DSS helped with the briefing process. In some 
counties. Child Care Resource aru Referral (CCR&R) agencies held separate training 
meetings, and in the four counties we visited they assisted in writing the county plan. In 
Ulster they were largely responsible for the plan. Where directors associations were 
active, they also helped in the exchange of information. Head Start and the migrant 
progfam«s however, used their own systems and relied on their own administrators to 
answer their questions. 

Despite such assistance, many directors still had difficulty mastering the details 
of the I. dslation. A center director said she was not aware that the funds could be 
given as bonuses. Some other directors were not aware that the funds could be given as 
benefits. In the end, some directors complained that the entire process had been "hurry 
up and wait" since they didn't actually receive the funds until many months later. 

Nevertheless, some directors and CCR&R administrators involved with the 
briefing process believe it contributed to a slowly building cooperation between the 
local Department of Social Services (DSS) and center directors-especially directors 
who have come from a public school background and may be suspicious because they 
have never worked with the county before. Some DSS administrators agree. One from 
Nassau County said that the department was now closer to Head Start and that the 
county Board of Supervisors had become more involved in day care issues due to the 
legislation. 
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Average Month Funds Were R^iv^ 
By Centers 



IV York City 
FuHy Subsidized 
Day Care 


Ckiobsr 
1988 


New York City 
Fully Subsidized 
Head Stan 


liilv 

1989 


New Yoik City 
P)artial!y Suteidized 
Day Cam Centers 


Late June 
1989 


Upsmte Head 
Start 


June 
1989 


Upstate Day Care 


Late April 
1989 
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Problems of Timing 

The salaiy legislation was enacted by the state legislature in July 1988. Local 
DSS were required to submit plans to the state DSS by November 1988. These plans 
were to be (implied by the local DSS administrators by collecting data from ce^iters in 
their county interested in participating in the salary program. The Act required 
information not readily available; which had to be submitted by centers-such as center 
capadty, fees, and budgets. For many centers this was the first time they had collected 
this data in the manner required by the program. The, Legislature specified that funds 
would be made available to counties as soon as the state Department of Social Services 
approved local plans and that all funds would be disbursed to counties by October 1, 
1989. With very few exceptions, counties received the funds by that date. However, the 
process of compiling the data, local planning, and state approval in this start-up year 
caused much of the funding to be released later in the 1989 calendar year. 

Only New York City fully subsidized day care centers, whose contract 
negotiations were settled soon after the salaiy legislation was passed, began to receive 
the funding in time to distribute it throughout the calendar year 1989 (see table 6). 
They began to receive the funds in October, 1988. Most centers only received the 
funding well into 1989. For example, 87% of New York City partially subsidized day 
care centers received the funding between June and August, 1989. Most New York City 
fully subsidized Head Start centers began to receive the funds in July, 1989. 

On average. Upstate day care centers received the funding in late April (22% 
received the funding since July). Upstate Head Start centers received the funding later: 
on average in June. One in four Upstate Head Start centers did not receive the funding 
until after August. The timing of receipt probably delayed the effects of the legislation. 
As a result, this evaluation reports the preliminary effects of the legislation on 
recruitment and retention of staff in all but New York City's fully subsidized day care 
centers. 

In each county where we interviewed, DSS administrators explained the reasons 
for delay? both the state and local levels. In Onondaga, the county passed a 
resolution for expenditure and arranged for centers to submit advance claims so that 
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Why Prognims DkSnl Appty 

One quesHon vm asked In the coun^ we 
visited why s(HTia ^iglble centem did not 
apply for a grant ev^ tttough nnc^ day care 
programs are undeffundKl. According to the 
state Department of Sorted Services, 14% of 
eilgKjie cer^^ dki nc^ a^y. 

In Erie, wf^re a sizable numl^ of centeis dkl 
VKA r^dpate, DSS ar^i CCR&R 
administrators reported tire reasons they had 
h^rd: centers didnl want to i^m to nnatch 
the furtds If moni^ ran out after one y^r; the 
money was too little; arKi the p^f^rwotic was 
too much. In addition, tiiey ^fd. some 
centers dldnl want to contract with the county 
for subsWIzed chBdren because ft woukJnt be 
fair to their waiting list; the county contract 
was too cumbersome; they would lose money 
on subsidlzKl slots; arKi they would have to 
wait for cash reimtjursement. 

Directors themselves voiced similar reasons. 
"We doni h^e any social sendee kids and 
probably dont want them," said one. "We 
have no enrollment problem, and we dont get 
calls from people on public assls^nce," said 
another. In some cases, the center's sponsor 
or board was agaln^ contracting with any 
government agency. One center's 
comptroller advised against applying for the 
funds because "monies like this dry up, and 
that would be reflected on us, not the state." 



A cc»nnHjnityK»ilegd-based center in 
Onmdaga did ncA appiy becaime its tochers' 
salaries, which are tied to chHi s^vk^ scales, 
were ^re^ cxsmparativ^ high at ^.00 an 
hour. At M rate, an skJ for a ^ff member 
brcHjght 70 re^ns^ The director said she 
'didnl think M was appropriate to apply 
b^use we dont fme the prc^enis d c^er 
enters in remiWng." However, Is 
con^fering applying md year In order to 
Incr^ise ^aff i^n^its. 

In Na^u, where i^dent^ areas vary from 
urban sub^lzed housing to ^uent suburt>s, 
a COR&R admlnis.ator made a dlstlnctk>n 
betw^ the prc^rams ti^ been 
originaRy set up as day care centers to assist 
tow-lr^come families snd the nursery school 
pnsgrams tfmt had only recently become 
licensed as day c^re in c.-der to 
awjommodate the working hours of 
professlormi parents. The latter dU ndt apply, 
she said, because when centers are located 
In affluent neighborhoods, "they say, 'Families 
who cant afford our prc^ram never come 
here'." Another Nassau dlj^or commented 
that centers ami tochers ^A^o are not 
affiliated with professional organlzattons like 
the Day Care Directors Association or the 
local branch d the National As^latlon for 
the Education of Young ChlWren may simply 
have been unaware of the salary legislation. 
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payments could be expedited as soon as they arrived. State approval of the county plan, 
however, was delayed by requests for clarification. Although the state had planned to 
make quarterly payments in Januaiy, April, July, and September (reportedly so that 
programs could not take their foil allotment and then go out of business), the first 
payment did not arrive until March, 

In Erie, the county submitted its plan to the state on time, but the state held up 
clearance because of inconsistencies in the budgets of three centers. When the budgets 
were resubmitted, two were approved but one was still faulty. An additional program 
had decided that it wanted to be included after the plan was approved and so it had to 
be resubmitted once again. Funds reached the a)unty at the end of April but then had 
to wait for a <x)unty legislative resolution for expenditure. Several more weeks of delay 
were due to "contract encumbrances" at the county DSS offices. 

The state approved Nassau's county plan with no delay and told the local DSS 
how much it would receive. Although child care advocates had pushed for the county to 
"front" the money for early dispersal, the county needed more time to rewrite contracts. 
Checks didn't reach centers until mid-May. The delay, says a child care advocate, 
"turned something good into something difficult." 

In Ulster, the county had no problem in getting its plan passed, but there was 
confusion and delay on getting the funds. ITie county had originally asked for a single 
payment. Instead, the state's initial payment was 25% of the whole amount after the 
administrative costs had been deducted. The remainder came to the county in May, but 
a month later centers reported that they still had not received their fiinds. 

Those centers that, on the basis of the legislation, raised salaries on January 1 
were forced to "front" the money until the salary funds arrived. This could be done if 
they were sponsored by a larger agency with more financial resources but was 
impossible for centers on small budgets or where boards refused to "mingle" funds from 
different sources. In Nassau, a center which had agreed to contract with the county for 
the first time as a result of the salary legislation, was owed $1 1,000 in reimbursement 
because of the delay. 

The delays caused center directors to wonder if the funds would really come 
through and reinforced their tendency to withhold information from their staffs. Since 



there was uncertainty as to the actual amounts each center would eventually receive 
(because the county plans were subject to remion), center directors downplayed the 
amounts staff might receive so they wouldn't "be backed into a comer" if the funding 
changed. 




HOW THE FUNDING WAS USED 



How Centers Planned to Spend the Funding 

In January we asked Upstate and New York City partially subsidized day care 
centers, and Upstate Head Start centers, to report how they planned to use the salary 
enhancement funding. Each center director was asked to check off and describe all of 
the spending categories that the center anticipated it would use. (In New York City, 
fiilly subsidized day care and Head Start centers settled their plans for use of the 
funding through their collective bargaining agreements-see section on actual use of the 
funds for details). 

Most Upstate and partially subsidized day care centers in New York City 
indicated they plarmed to spend the money only on raises or only on bonuses or only on 
a combination of the two. To clarify the choices, we collapsed the responses into four 
categories of spending: raises, bonuses, a combination of raises ,»..d bonuses, and fringe 
or other benefits (see note 13). Table 7 reports the breakdown by program type of 
anticipated use of the funding. The table reflects 100% of centers' plans, without 
duplication. 

Plans of partially subsidized day care centers in New York City mirrored aspects 
of the fully subsidized day care and Head Start union agreements in their plans: more 
than half (55%) of the centers planned to spend their funding on raises; many others 
planned to give bonuses, also a component of the contracts. 

By contrast, many Upstate Head Start and day care centers planned to give their 
employees bonuses (44% in day care; 44% in Head Start). But Head Start centers were 
more likely than other centers to plan raises (39% in Head Start compared to 29% in 
day care). 

How Centers Actually Spent the Funding and Why 

In September we asked day care centers in Upstate New York and New York 
City to report how they actually used the salary enhancement funding. Table 8 reports 
the breakdown by program type and spending category of the actual use of this funding. 

There were many dramatic changes in how programs spent the funds compared 
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Planned Primaiy Use of Salary Funding 
Reported in January 1989 
By Program IVi^ 





NYC Partiaiiy 
Subsidized Day Care 
(n=38) 


upstate 
Head Start 
(n=41) 


1 

upstate 
I^y Care 
(n=179) 




21 (55%) 


16(39%) 


52(29%) 


Bonus 


14 (37%) 


18 (44%) 


79 (44%) 


Raise and 
Bonus 


2(5%) 


7 (17%) 


36(20%) 


Fringe 
Benefits 
or other 


1 (3%) 


0 


12(7%) 
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Actual ftimary Use of Salary Funding 
Reported in Sepieml^r 19^ 
By Program Type 





NYC Partially 


Upstate 


Upstate 




SubsidizedC^^ 


HeadSian 


Day Care 




(n=43) 


(n=40) 


(n=I38) 


Raise 


4(9%) 


12(29%) 


8 (5%) 


Bonus 


23 (53%) 


17(41%) 


80 (56%) 


Raise and 


4(9%) 


5(11%) 


29 (20%) 


Bonus 








Fringe 


12(27%) 


6(14%) 


21 (15%) 


Benefit 








or other 
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to their plans. The most dramatic shift was for New York City partially subsidized day 
care centers, which for the most part distributed bonuses rather than raises. Similarly, 
very few Upstate day care centers ended up giving out raises, despite some centers* 
plans to do so. Only Upstate Head Start centers were consistent with their plans: some 
centers gave raises, some bonuses and some a combination of the two. In this section 
we explore some of the reasons for these patterns. 

Upstate Day Care Centers. The majority of these centers gave out bonuses 
(56%). Many others gave a combination of bonuses and raises (20%). When they were 
asked why they planned to allocate the funds the way that they did, the centers gave 
clear reasons for each choice. For those centers that gave bonuses rather than raises, 
many made comments similar to this one: "If there were a guarantee for this money 
each year, I could use a to pay higher wages." One respondent spoke specifically about 
the problems faced by many Upstate centers that serve poor children concerning raises: 
"Ours is both a privately and publicly funded center. Private enrollment fluctuates 
throughout the year making it difficult to guarantee salary increases and/or health 
insurance," 

Those centers that did plan to put the money into raises expressed many of the 
same concerns about the need to raise salaries to compete in the labor market. Public 
schools represented one primary competitor for qualified teachers and supervisors. 
One director wrote: "Our salaries are approximately 30% less than comparable salaries 
in the public schools. Most child care staff in the county have minimal or no benefits 
and this also creates a serious problem for many staff members." Others wrote about 
being wedged between publicly funded schools and poor families' ability to pay: 

Centers serving low-income parents, as we are, can only charge their private 
clients low fees, resulting in low salaries. The administrative salaries in a small 
center cannot be diluted over many children. This money is drastically needed. 
For example-I would make $12,000 more if I left the center and worked for the 
Board of Education. 

But not all centers believe that the public schools are their only or primary 
source of competition. One center director wrote: "We are located in a township that 
has less than 3% unemployment. A bagel butterer makes $7/hour. That is what we pay 
our one certified teacher." 
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upstate Head Start. The Upstate Head Start centers were more likely to have 
spent the funding on salaries (29%) than any other programs. Still these centers were 
most likely to have spent the money on bonuses (41%) and many spent the funding on a 
combination of raises and bonuses (11%). 

Hie roots of these different patterns are not entirely clear. Head Start centers 
are distinguished by a different funding stream of federal dollars. Also, Head Start 
centers are in their second year of receiving federal salary enhancement funding 
targeted at salaries. Head Start center directors were most likely to identify the public 
schools as their primary labor market competition. "We lose the teaching staff to the 
public school both for salary and benefits," one director commented; and another: 
"College degreed people are scarce now that public school teachers start at $20,000 for 
a ten-month job." One part of the federal salary program was that centers were asked 
to identify wages in their community for staff with comparable job responsibilities to 
staff employed by their centers; public schools were frequently the comparison for 
teaching staff. 

One Head Start director whose center planned to give boiioses summed up the 
statements of many Head Start directors stated that made this choice: The likelihood 
of raising money to sustain pay raises is nil. ...We need an ongoing source of funding to 
sustain pay raises." 

New York City Partially Subsidized Day Care Cen ers. More than 50% of New 
York City day care centers spent the enhancement funding on bonuses. Another 27% 
spent the funds on fringe benefits. One respondent summed up the concerns that many 
centers expressed about the competition these centers face from unionized centers as 
well as from the public schools: 

There will not be enouph money to raise salaries to nearly what they should be- 
we are so far below unionized and Board of Education salaries that the vei^ four 
hundred dollars each will get will be absurd. ...In private programs, when tuition 
is raised beyond what parents can pay, children don't receive quali^ pre-school 
education. If tuition remains affordable, adeauate salaries cannot be paid. 
When teachers with Masters Degrees are paid less than cafeteria workers for the 
Bd of Ed, recruitment gets ha^-der and harder. We have not been able to keep 
any head classroom teacher longer than one year. The last two that left were 



Sataries or Somm^? 

Because of ti^ tmcef^lmy of cHintlntisd 
funding, mo^ programs dedded not to imt 
the funds into saieul^ becai£^ tfiey did ndt 
want to face the problem of finding 
replacement fumis shoidd the state fumis nc^ 
be rsapf»opriated. In hia^u, the Head 
Start Pdlcy C^MincS. for acamf^, deckled 
against putting Its fuiKis Into salaries 
because there was 'no gimai^* that fu?Kis 
would be renewad. 'Ps&fsie were scared to 
put It In Uielr budg^ Itnes," Ononda^ 
CCR&R adn^lni^rators reported. Ask^ 
about the salary enhancmnent grante, one 
Head Start administrator anmm&i, 'Do you 
mean the one-time nKmey timfs coming 
from the state as a bonus?" 

In some centers, tmrds had learned in 
March atout the professed legtela?^>^ that 
would appropriate an additional $4,0(K),000 
fundir^ (for the fourth qimrter the ^te's 
fiscal year), but they felt Insecure. 'Wfwn 
that fufWiIng runs out In March, the board 
thinks they might l^e to drop everybcxJy 
back down," explained a center director. 
One Head Start administrator, however, was 
somewhat reassured by the reappropriatioa 
"I thought It was a one-shot deal," she said. 
"Now that the four million has been vot^, 
though, It makes me hops." 

Administrators In CCR&R agencies urged 
centers to put the funds into salaries on the 
theory that building the furtds Into the salary 
scale was the best use of the money within 
the Intent of the legislation. In Ulster, where 
there are a relatively sn^i number of 
programs arxi a strong CCR&R agency 
which was gh^ a great deal of responstbSity 
In helping centers to apply l& the funds, the 
agency was Instrumental In persuading mo^ 
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progfBms in tf^ county to put the furxls Into 
s^art^ ratf^r titan Ixmus^ in Onondaga, 
the CXR&R agency h^ a special mseting 
for brliAr^ ^aff, ho^^ to per^^e them 
tNt puttli^g ^ fur^s Into salaries was In 
titeir b^ kitar^m, tM few ^aff members 
amended. 

Wfmn cen^B vc^ed to put the hinds Into 
^lari^ &n6 then the fuTKis were d^yed, 
they fac^ ^ pmblem df havdng to l^rtt tl« 
mon^. Boards vmB reluctant to use &^Br 
revenue in f^ac^ pron^^ ^ate monies. 
(They ju^ don't tru^ def^ offit^s," a 
c^er director ^cpialned.) Only c^em that 
were run by larger or^nh^tlons vffsh larger 
budgets, such as the Salvation Army or a 
community college, were able to Increase 
shades before they retted funding. 

Chfld care staffs were divide m whether 
they warded the fumis as s^Hes or as 
bonuses. Those that wanted s^ary 
incr^s^ recognized the benefits of a 
pennanent Increase. One teacher summKi 
up her thinking: 

I already have benefits. 
Training would be hel|^~ 
the conferences are gcKxl, 
A bonus wouki act as an 
Incentive, keeping me here, 
askis from the fact that f 
love It here. A bonus would 
be like addltior^ monies. 
But a salary Increases 
through time. If if s built Into 
the salary, Ws pemanent. A 
t»^us could be here one 
year ar^j not the n^. 

Those staff merr.fc:?f«» who preferred a t»nus 
to a salary Increase wantKl a lump sum of 



cash ki hand. "We didnl mm talk about 
ssdarlM; I guess we an had our n^nds set on 
bonuses," a teacher reported aboi^ the ^ff 
me^tin^ In tm center. One center director 
had considef0d purchasing CertHicates 
Deposit tm the siaff as a way Inoi^sing the 
aiiotment, but teachers prate^ed. saying they 
want^ to make their own ded^ons about how 
the bonus rrtoney should be spent. 

Because v^ges are so low, workers are unat^ 
to S3\^ on a regidar bas^ and many plan to 
put the bonus in savings against possible 



futum emergencies. Others said they woulc' 
Sf^nd iNIr t^us for things they have nevei 
been able to afford, sik^ as a ^^^tion away 
from hom©-1 can nev^ go far away," one 
t^cbsr sakj wilfully, "but imi ymr I will." 
Some teachers saki they would use the money 
for their children's cdlege or for long-deiayed 
car rsi^rs. Explaining why she prefen-ed a 
brjnus to a salary raise, one tocher said, "If it 
v^s In ev^ry pa^h^k, it woukJ disappear. 
Paycheck by ii^ychsck It would dwindle away." 



able to double their salaries in the public sector. ...We're opening a new program 
with a New York State start-up grant and I'm afraid of not being able to 
adequately staff it. 

New York City Fully Subsidized Centers. The unionized, fully subsidized day 
care and Head Start centers in New York City, administered by the Agenq? for Child 
Development, determined their plans for spending the enhancement funding as a part 
of negotiated union settlements. The day care and Head Start teaching and support 
staff belong to the same branch, District Council 1707, of the same union, the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME). However, the 
workers are represented by different "locals," or divisions, of District Council 1707. The 
day care workers are represented by Lo<:al 205; Head Start, by Local 95. Each local 
negotiates a separate contract. 

New York City Fully Subsidized Day Care. These centers spent the funding 
primarily on raises; but the future of these raises is subject to continued state fund! ig. 

In September of 1988, after working without a contract for fifteen months, day 
care workers' Local 205 agreed to a 39 month contract (from July 30, 1987 to 
September 30, 1990). Parts of the contract were expressly tied to the enhancement 
funding. With one exception, center staff would receive a 5% salary increase for each 
of the three years. To o-eate parity with starting salaries in the public schools and as a 
result of the enhancement funding, certified teachers would be given raises of 5% or a 



minimum base salary of $23,000 for teachers with bachelor's degrees or $24,500 for 
teachers with master's degrees, whichever was greater for 1989. The (distract set out 
additional minimum salary rates for 1990 that would keep pace with public school 
starting salaries ($25,000 for teachers with bachelor's degrees and $26,500 for teachers 
with master's degrees), and included provisions for $300 longevity increases per year for 
the first four years of teaching. In addition, all certified teachers received a one-time 
lump sum lK)nus of $1,370. 

This contract represented a substantial increase over the prior contract in which 
starting salaries were $2,(X)0 lower, where longevity pay was five times smaller, and 
where educational differentials were as much as seven times less than in the public 
schools. Nevertheless, it left day care workers at a lower hourly wage than public school 
teachers (because the public school has a shorter work year and shorter work days), 
with a pay differential that grows wider with longevitjs and with fewer benefits. 

The new contract stated that in the event the state funding ceases during 1990, 
certified teachers will only receive a 5% raise in the final contract years. Additionally, 
the contrawi^ specifies that if the 1990 salary ftinding allocation is more or less than the 
first year (FY 1989) allocation, then the parties will meet to renegotiate new wages for 
certified teachers. 

New York City Fully Subsidized Hsad Start. As for fully subsidized day care 
centers, these centers spent the funding mostly on raises; and the fiiture of these raises 
is tied to continued state funding. 

Local 95 negotiated a 44 month contract (from February 1, 1988 to Septembci 
30, 1991) in March of 1989, after working without a contract for 14 months. The 
provisions of the Head Start contract were similar to those in the day care union 
agreement. It, too, includes raises and a one-time bonus for certified teachers. But the 
contract also included a pension plan for all employees covered by the contract. (Prior 
to the agreement, the lack of a pension plan was the most significant difference 
between the compensation of Head Start staff and staff at fully subsidized day care 
centers.) In addition, the contract modified and expanded health insurance and life 
insurance benefits. Like the day care union contract, the Head Start contract will not 
keep up with public school starting salaries if state funding of the salary legislation is 
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discontinued. It, too, will be open to renegotiation if the salary legislation funding level 
changes for in 1990. 

New York Oty Unionized Center Directors. Hie supervisors of day care centers 
are represented by a different union: the Council of Suj^rvisors and Administrators 
(CSA). They settled a 40 month contract (firom July 1, 1987 to Oaober 31, 1990) in 
October 1988, after working without a ojntract for 14 months. 

The provisions of the supervisors contract were similar to those in the day care 
agreement regarding raises, longevity increases, and a one-time bonus for teacher 
certified directors. It, too, contains the caveat that if the state appropriation for salary 
enhancement is not renewed, teacher certified directors will only receive a 5% increase 
for the 1990 contract year. 

Decision-making 

Administrators and boards of directors in non-union programs decided how the 
funds should be allocated within centers. In our field interviewing we found only one 
instance in which teachers were formally involved in the decision-making process-an 
Erie (enter where the staff was asked to elect two representatives to serve on a board 
committc e deciding how to distribute the funds. Elsewhere some directors conferred 
with staff as a group or individually. In a large number of centers staff had no part in 
the decision-making process. Although many of them had been active in advocating for 
salary legislation and had heard that the appropriation had been passed, they had no 
idea what that meant in terms of their own centers. "I know it came through 
somewhere,** said one teacher, "but nobody seems to know anything." 

In one center, the director and the board had been told how much the program 

was due to receive, but until the funds actually arrived, they had decided to withhold 
this information from the staff. "It will be more than they expect," the pleased director 
said, A staff member, when interviewed, took a guess at how much she might receive 
and guessed half the amount she was actually slated for. Boards, fearful that the 
amounts announced for their programs might be cut, didn't want to risk having to 
retract. "We didn't want people to become comfortable and think ?hey have the 
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DscidtfHi on Wm Ba^ BonuM Shouki Be 
Awarded 

Once boaids had decided on bonus^ rs^hsr 
than salary (ncreas^ they needed to decide 
how the bonuses would be awarded -si! at 
on^ or In mmrs^ ja^riente-atKl on what 
bas^ Tho^ centers where bc^i^^ were 
^ven in one payment did so partly tn response 
to staff who wanted the ca^ as soon as 
possttJte. Centers were rTK»© flkely to give the 
money in '5ne borne as tiielr staffs b«^me 
more an}^»]», becau^ delays, about ®ver 
s^lng the money. One c^ntffl' decided to 
award the entire bonus in July: 

We f^ ft was Importent to give 
It all to them now. Their 
thinking Is, 'tts here. Give It. 
Doni worry ©bout retention.' It 
worked out better too In our 
fiscal ^ar tecause If s hard to 
co-mln^e funds and keep 
track «rf Interest 

Those centers which decided to give the 
money In more than one payment generally 
|:rianned to give the final bonus In December to 
aid In retentton of staff over the calendar year 
and to pn^e some financial help with 
Christmas expenses. Breaking the total sum 
Into more than one t^us had other 
advantages as well. It helped to solve the 
pnablem of staff wlio left during the year. By 
giving one bonus as soon as the funds were 
received and then at least one other later In the 
year, centers covered any staff who left mid- 



year (after the InftM dtebursal) atKi those who 
were hired to take their place (and would 
coae<^ tto fbi£ri dtebursal). Multiple bonuses 
si^ sf^'ead payments of withhokiing tax over 
the course of a longer period of time, and 
earners beneffted fnsm the Interest earned 
whSe they retained the funds. 

Programs we ^)0ke wHh edlocated the amount 
of bonus per steff awarding to differing 
ratlon^^ Those who a\mrded on the basis of 
tongevfty deckJed this was fairest to those staff 
numbers who had stayed at the center despite 
the low v^ges. One woman de$crit>^ her 
bonus as "a special treat for myself for all the 
years IVe put In." "So many people have left,*" 
commented another teacher vented 
lx)nuses to reflet^ longevity, " and we are the 
ones stayed." Some centers used hourly 
rates as a basis for longevity. Others 
calculated longevity separately from rank. 
Other centers distributed bonuses In equal 
amounts on the theory that they had a better 
chance of retaining new hires If they received 
the same amount as more senior staff. 

No program we Interv/^ewed used merit as a 
basis for allocating bonuses. One center 
director explained that her staff had felt that 
bonuses shouldnt be based on merit because 
there had b^n no advance warning that merit 
would "count." She thought merit bonuses 
would be bad for morale and lead to "in- 
fighting." A board member In another center 
said her board had decided against merit as a 
basis because it "would become too petty." 
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money,** explained a Head Start administrator. Staff members were divided in their 

opinions of how much they should have been told about the funding. One who resented 

being left out said, "Basically, it's hush, hush. We don't have the figure yet, and we 

should have known as soon as our boss knew." Her co-worker had more mixed feelings: 

They kept changing the figure. Hiey don't want to misquote what will happen. 
Of <^urse, jou hear from other centers about what they're getting. You know 
you're |ettmg at least something, know at least between such and such. But the 
people issuing the money should have told how much it is. Now it's all gossip. 
And I don't want to get too excited until I really know. 

A staff member at another center said, "I don't know how much the funding is or how it 

will be distributed, but I try not to think about it so i won't get my hopes up." 

Some administrators said that their staffs were not capable of making the best 
decisions for themselves. They complained that staff members didn't know the 
difference between salaries and bonuses or weren't aware of what benefits they 
received. They said that workers didn't realize that bonuses were subject to taxes. 

When staff appeared confused, however, it might have been because they had 
never had the program, with its options, explained. This seemeti ,o be the case when 
we asked a Head Start worker whether she would prefer the funds to go toward her 
salary, a bonus, or benefits. She insisted the money go for the children. "We need 
money to buy things," she said earnestly. "We don't have window shades in the 
classrooms." 

Even in those centers where teachers met together and decided how they would 
most like the money to be spent, the final decision rested with the program's board of 
directors. In small centers, where directors had open communications with their staffs 
and a strong voice in setting policy, board decisions followed closely what the staff 
would have chosen for itself. But where boards were distanced from the programs they 
controlled, staff members sometimes felt their interests were thwarted. 

A day care center housed in a church, for example, is administered through a 
board consisting of church members only. Neither the center director nor any teacher 
is a member. Center staff are employees of the church, and the church board refused to 
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allow the center to increase benefits or to award bonuses, as the staff had requested, 
because that would put the center employees out of line with the rest of the church 
employees. The final solution vm to reduce the staffs nine-hour day with an unpaid 
lunch hour to an eight-hour day with a paid half-hour lunchtime. In another example, 
program staff members in a center for children of migrant workers would have most 
preferred to have then* funding all go to salaries or bonuses. Instead, the central 
administration, located in Albany, decided to put a substantial amount of the funding 
into an En^loyee Assistance Plan which would provide confidential counselling to 
program staff. 

We encountered a few instances where staff members had formally protested the 
apportionment of the funds. Staff members at one center called the county CCR&R 
agency to complain that the salary legislation dollars were being used to replace dollars 
they would have received anyway. A similar protest was made by Head Start staff 
members who claimed that salary funds were being used as bonuses in replacement of 
federal funds that would otherwise have gone into salary raises. In another instance, a 
church-based center staff sent a letter of protest to its parents, board members, and 
administrative personnel when their advisory board voted to use salary funds for raising 
salaries and baseline pay but reduced the amount of anniversary raises, the number of 
sick days, and benefit coverage. 

Despite the many variables that had to be considered in making fair 
apportionments, directors thought they had done the best they could within their 
constraints. This is a trial run," one said. "We've managed to get through the process. 
Next time it will be better." 

Unlike Upstate centers and partially subsidized day care centers in New York 
City, the fully subsidized, unionized day care and Head Start centers decided how to 
spend the salary legislation funding through union negotiations. Evaluating the 
decision-making within union negotiations is beyond the scope of our analysis. 
However, through earlier study of the New York City unionized workforce, we are 
familiar with the issues that were discussed by both the union and City agency officials 
at the time of negotiations and which certainly bore on the final settlements (Granger 
& Marx, 1988). 
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Increasing Benefits 

Most of the siaff members we interviewed 
pre^mi NMng the funds go Ir^ satari^ 
bonuses rather than having ft ail go into 
benefits because they want^ msm 
discr^tonary contixri of their ntoney. The 
orty staff members who saki their fir^ chdce 
was l^n^s were single mothers who 
wanted incr^sed h^dth and dentai 
&3verage for thems^ves and their children. 
But in centers where some staff members 
were rarried by their husbarals' h^ith 
insurants and c^&rs were not, giving hi^h 
insurance as a tert^ was som^mes 
disapproved bet^use It "u»uld help some 
and not crthers." 

Staff niembers who were adequately 
credent^ed for public ^od Jobs 
compared their benefits to those of public 
school teachers and found their child care 
worker ben^its lacking, but staff members 
with fewer quallfteatlons compared their 
benefits to those in t^her jobs o^ to them 
and thought their benefits not so bad. When 
programs provkled vacatton days, some 
form of health insurance, sick leave, and a 
retirement plan of some sort, staff 
considered these "good benefits." 

Administrators who planned to use the funds 
to ex{^nd benefits tried to find benefits 
which could be discontinued or curtalied (by 
changing the percentage paid by employees 
or by increasing the deductible) in case 
funds were not reallocated. One center, 
however, put a large part of its funds into 



covering a sudd^ Jump In the cost d its 
he^ insurance (whbh left the staff 
wondaing vi^iere ttie money went). 

in-seivk^ trair^ was a poixilar chdce for 
programs who deckjed to put the 
furKis Into t^f%^ Training was need^ 
t^cai^ of the high turnover and large 
mimt^is of staff, many of them 
underqualified and lacking any training In 
chiki de^opment or ^tly ch&lhtxxi 
educ^ba In iKidftlcHi, any training benefit 
coi^ be w^rawn or modified In 
sub^uent y^uB according to funding 
levels. Training was al^ a chotee that 
admlni^tors, parents, arKJ t^chms couki 
agree upoa As a Nassau CCR&R 
adminl^rator saki about ceitters in her 
county. They fe^ more <x»nfottat^e putting 
some <rf the money into training. Everyone Is 
positiva" 

Administers view^ training as an 
expendaUe but not necessarSy recurring 
ben^ that would Improve the quality their 
prc^rams. Parents vI^a^ training as a way 
to incr^se teacher (X)mpetency. (Several 
parerrts we ln^ter^4ewed spoke up strongly for 
trying to increase teachers' ^jucatlonai 
background.) And staff members ssw 
training as accessible to everyone- 
regardless of seniority or hours worked-and 
a means to upgrade their positkjns. This was 
particularly true for staff members who had 
been unat^e to pay for a Child Development 
Associate credential and saw the funding as 
a v^y to do it. 



New York City day care and Head Start (inters were suffering from several 
serious problems. First, they had very high turnover rates and much of their turnover 
was caused by teachers moving to the city's public schools. Second, they had very high 
vacancy rates because they were having difficulty recruiting new staff when old staff left 
their centers. Third, much of their staff failed to meet desired qualifications, causing 
program quaUty to erode-only 56% of aU classroom teachers were fully certified; the 
remaining 44% held some form of "emergency" credential. (These emergency 
credentials were offered by the licensing agency due to the shortage of fully certified 
teachers willing to work in these programs.) 

Hie union's concerns were focused on improving compensation levels for its 
members. The centers' management had a wide range of concerns for program 
effectiveness and fiscal health. Hie day care and Head Start union agreements 
ultimately funnelled the enhancement money into particular salary and benefit 
improvements which should address recruitment and retention problems. For example, 
raising starting salaries to levels competitive with the public schools should help address 
recruitment problems. Likewise, rewarding certification should encourage teachers to 
achieve that goal and help retain those certified teachers already in these centers. 
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IMPACT ON RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 

The goal of this legislation was to improve centers' ability to reoiiit and retain 
classroom and supervisory staff. TJm was an extraordinary mission for the start-up year 
of a program. And as we have seen, many factors limited our ability to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the funding. In particular, a majority of programs received the funding 
within the last several months. 

Accordingly, we have two different stories to tell. First, we evaluate the one year 
effects of the funding on New York Oty fully subsidi:^d day care centers, since these 
centers have been spending the money since fall 1988. Second, we share the preUminmy 
effects of the funding on all other programs: partially subsidized day care centers and 
Head Start centers in New York Gty and Upstate New York. 

Tables 9 and 10 present the changes in teacher turnover and vacancy rates, 
respectively, by program ^^|^ and location between January and September. Tables 11 
and 12 present the changes in supervisor rates; and tables 13 and 14 present the 
changes in classroom assistant rates. 

New York City fully subsidized day care centers are the greatest success story of 
this salary legislation. In these centers, teacher turnover rates declined from 42% in 
December of 1987, to 32% in January 1989 (three months after settlement of the union 
agreement), and again to 26. 7% in September 1989. These numbers point to a 
signiflcant improvement in the quality of care for children. One of the most promising 
implications of these improvements is that substantial raises implemented quickly and 
over the course of the full program year appear to have a significant impact on 
turnover. 

In addition, vacancy rates went from 27% in December of 1987, to 11.7% in 
January 1989, and then to 1Z2% in September of 1989. These numbers suggest that the 
initial impact of the settlement attracted teachers to vacant positions. 

The turnover rate for supervisors also fell for these centers from 23% in January 
1989 to 17% in September 1989; vacancy rates are about the same. 
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Tabic 10 



Annual Rales of Te&chw Tufnover by Program 
Type (in pereenf)* 





January 
Turnover 


Turnover 


New Yoffc City 

Folly Subsidized Day Care 


42.6^/3 IJ 


26.7 


New York Cily 
UeadSsart 




32.6 


New York C«y Partially 
Subsidized Day Care 




31.4 


Upstm 
HeadSiait 


28.2 


34.4 


UpsEaie 
Day Care 


39,8 


36.9 



* Granger & Marx, 1988 

* Turnover rales were calculated by dividing the number of 
staff ihfli have been employed by a center less than one 
year plus ihe number of staff vacancies by the loial number 
of siaff {XJSiiions, for each categon' of staff. 



Perceniagc of Total Teacher Po&ilion 
Vai^ancjes by Program Type* 





January 
VacaiKies 


September 
Vacancies 


New York Cily Fully 
Subsidised Day Care 


27Vn.7 


112 


New York City 
Head Start 


13'/NA 


13,7 


New York City l^aliy 
Subsidized Day Care 


6.4 


8.5 


Upstate 
Heal Start 


4J 


4.9 


Upstate 
Day Care 


4J 


5.2 



Granger & Marx, I9§8 

* Vacancy calculalic^is are based on the number of 
positions in a center that were temporarily Tilled while a 
center sought a permanent staff member. 
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Table 12 



Annual Rmes of Supervisor 
Turnover by Program Ty|^ 
(in perceni)* 





January 
Turnover 


Sepicmbef 
Tunrover 


New Yofk City Fully 
Suteidized Day Care 


233 


17.4 


New York Cily 
Hea4Sian 




30.1 


New York City PartiaUy 
Subsidized Day Care 


26,8 


14.8 


Upstate 
Head Start 


30 


24.8 


Upsuue 
Day Care 


29,7 


32.6 



♦ Turnover rales calculated by dividing the number of 
^aff that have been employed by a center less than one 
year plus the number of staff vacanci^ by the total number 
of mif positions, for categc^ of staff. 



Percentage of Tola! Supervisor Position 
Vacancies by Ingram Type* 





January 
Vacancies 


September 
Vacancies 


New York City Fuliy 
Subsidized Day Care 


5.2 


13 


Mew York City 
Head Start 


N.A. 


n.o 


New York City Ftoially 
Subsidized Day Care 


4.4 


4.4 


Upstate 
Head Start 


5.5 


L8 


Upstate 
Day Care 


16 


2.6 



* Vacancy caiculadons are based on the numbo- of positions 
in a center that were tempaiarily fillc.1 while a center sought 
a permanent staff member. 
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Annual Rates of Assistant Teacher 
Tuntovcr by Program Type 
(in pciteniages)* 





Turnover 


Turnover 


New Yoilc Chy Fully 
Subsidized Day Care 


29.9 


19.1 


New York City 
Head Start 


N.A. 


12.3 


New York City Partially 
Subsidized Day Care 


36.1 


37.9 


Upstate 
Head Start 


28.6 


47.6 


Upsiale 
Day Care 


57.0 


51.6 



* Turnover rates were calculated by dividing the number of 
staff that have been employed by a center less than one 
year plus the number of staff vacancies by the total number 
of staff positions, for each category of staff. 



Percentage of Total Assistant Teacher 
Position Vacancies by Pmgram Type* 





January 
Vacancies 


Sejnember 
Vacancies 


New York CUy Fully 
Subsidized Day Care 


6.4 


5.0 


New York City 
Head Stan 

« 


NA 


Z8 


New York City Partially 
Subsidized Day Care 


4.5 


8.1 


Upstate 
Head Start 


4.3 ^ 


12,4 


Upsute 
Day Care 


8.0 


8.3 



^ Vacancy calculations are basai on the number of positions 
in a center that were tempt^arily filled while a center sought 
a permanent siaff member. 
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The turnover rates for classroom assistants fell for these centers, firom 30% in January 
to 19% in September, vacancy rates have remain<id virtually the same. We do not have 
turnover and vacancy rates for supervisoii or a'^tants from 1987. 

While most of the other programs received the funding quite recently, f/ie 
prelimifuffy cfianges in remdtment md retention are qidte promising. In New York City 
partially subsidized centers, who on average received the funds in June, teacher 
turnover rates declined from 37% to 33%; vacancy rates stayed about the same, 
increasing from 6% to 9%. Supervisor turnover rates declined from 27% to 15%; 
vacancy rates stayed about the same at 4%. Turnover and vat^cy rates for assistants in 
these centers remained the same. 

In Upstate day care centers, where the ftinding was received on av&rage in late 
April and May, changes in teacher turnover have been modest: turnover rates declined 
moderately from 40% to 37%. Teacher vacancy levels remained about the same. 
Moreover, these centers did not have a significant change in administrator turnover or 
vacancy rates. Assistant turnover rates for these centers declined from 57% to 52%; 
vacancy rates stayed the same at 8%. 

New York City Heed Start centers did not receive the funding until July~one 
month before our survey. Not surprising then, their 33% turnover rate and 13% 
vacanqf rate was unchanged from December, 1987 to September, 1989 (we do not have 
January 1989 figures for these centers). (We have no data to indicate whether these 
centers experienced change in supervisor or classroom assistant turnover or vacancy 
rates. Based on experience with teacher rates and the relatively high Septembei rates 
for supervisors, it is unlikely that there has been a change in these rates since last year. 
It is interesting to note that the turnover and vacancy rates in New York City Head 
Start for assistants are significantly below the rates in Upstate and New York City day 
care centers; but that supervisor turnover and vacancy rates are among the highest. 

The third pattern we found was for Upstate Head Start centers. While teacher 
vacancy rates held steady, teacher turnover rates increased. Supervisor turnover rates 
have declined from 30% to 25% in these Upstate Head Start centers; and vacanry rates 
have also dropped from 5% to 2%. The increase in turnover and vacancy rates for 
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assistants in Head Start centers is surprising. These rates rose from 29% to 48% for 
turnover and from 4% to 12% for vacancies. 

We tested to see whether these patterns occurred among centers from whom we 
received responses to th.'s question in both January and September (see note 14). We 
found no signific^t differences between the January and September teacher turnover 
and vacancy rates among these centers, which suggests that the increases we found in 
this group may not be found in all centers. 

The decreases in supervisor vacancies were not statistically significant (see note 
15). Similarly, supervisor turnover was not statistically significant, but it is very close to 
being so and the failure to reach significance level may be due to the small sample size 
(n=24) and the conservative test of significance that we used. For assistants we found 
that the changes between the January and September turnover and vacancy rates were 
also very close to being statistically significant (see note 16). 

Changes In Turnover and Vacancy Rates Considered Together Across the 
State 

When viewed together the patterns of turnover and vacancy point to several 
interesting tendencies, although we do not have a control group. First, if appears that 
the legislation has the potential to have a real impact on recruitment and retention. In 
New York City we have found a significant change in both turnover and vacancies 
among fully subsidized day care staff. It would seem that the use of the funds over the 
course of a full year has led to substantial improvements. But we cannot expect to see 
marked improvements among centers that did not receive the funds until quite recently. 
Across all program types, we have seen the least change among centers that have 
received the funding well into the calendar year. 

Second, it also appears that any evaluation of cha 'ges in recruitment and 
retention must be made in the context of other labor force dynamics. In New York City 
we found vacancy rates for classroom staff rose in partially subsidized centers. We 
suspect that staff were lured to fully subsidized day care and Head Start centers by th ? 
higher compensation. This would confirm the pattern revealed in 1987 research on 
teachers in New York City early childhood programs (Granger and Marx, 1988): 
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teachers in New York Gty tend to move from non-subsidized or partially subsidized 
centers* to fully subsidized day <^e and Head Start, and then on to the public schools in 
pursuit of better compensation. 

Similarly, directors in Upstate day care and Head Start (inters reported that the 
increase in funding to the state prekindergarten program for 1989 may have caused 
qualified teachers to move to the public schools. Hiis would be an interesting 
replication of what happened in New York City when the expansion of the city's 
kindergarten from part-day to full-day caused a shortage of teachers in publicly frmded 
day care and Head Start programs. 

County Assessment 

In response to our survey of county social service administrators, many counties 
stated that the program appeared to have achieved its primary objective and that the 
results were posiUve: staff turnover fell in some programs, morale improved, and that 
staff received long-deserved recognition through enhanced compensation. But many 
counties were concerned about the long-term impact of the program on the centers' 
ability to sustain salary levels on their own. Some expressed concerns about the one- 
shot nature of the funding. "Tlie dollars went directly to the child care workers," one 
respondent wrote, "Center directors report increased morale and lower staff turnover as 
a resuh of the funds. However, they give no indication that this will remain true if, for 
some reason, the centers cannot maintain the increases." Another was more cynical: 
"[This program] raised the expectation that financing of day care services would be 
looked at in a serious way by policymakers on the State level. [But] there is no long 
term help." 

Local Assessment 

Despite the constraints of local labor markets and even with the threat of 
competition from public schools and fast food, most program directors and teachers 
believed the legislation would have a positive effect on recruitment and retention. A 
DSS administrator in Nassau, where county as well as state funds have been directed 
toward increasing day care worker compensation, says that funding is "easing the 



Morale 

Admtn^rators ami teact^ genemily 
agre^ ttmt the s^iy iegi^ion has been 
effective in raisir^ nrtoiale. It was 
im^'KH^nt to chM care workers to Ntve their 
dBenma rec^gnlz^ by 'outsiders,'' 
particutarfy ^te legislators. They vi^ived the 
fuTKis as a refward for past puNic service. 
For the staff members who had gone to 
/Ubany to demonstrate for higher wag^ the 
sati^ction seeing their pt^itlcai action 
turned Into legislation wm (^rtlcuiarly 
exhilarating. 

Even though directors counted on the news 
of the legislatbn to have a positive effect on 
staff mor^e, at the same time they worried 
that a premature announcement of the 
grants might result in staff disappointment 
and anger if the funding dki not actually 
come through or If It proved to be less than 
they had originally thought. Tiis salary 
efforts have raised morale," said a Nassau 
dir^or, "but If there's a screwup, we'll be 
really demoraiized." 

h^any directors were si<eptical about ever 
actuaiiy seeing the funds. The legislation 
seemed "too good to be true" ard past 
dealings with local administrators had led 
them to believe that promtees were not 
always fulfilled. For this reason, some 
directors held off telling their staff hew much 
they would be getting or, In a few cases, 
tdling tliem anything at all about the 
legislation (but these staff members ieanied 



about the legislation frcm friends working in 
c^her c^ers or from local r>evi^paper 
reports). As a resist, some of the morale- 
rating force of the legislation was dissipated. 

In fact, those dlrectcM^ who announced the 
fufKjing early had to then repeatedly reassure 
their staff in the feice «^ long delays. "When 
you start talldng dollars In January, and June 
roHs around wtth no yet, its difficult to 
taii< to the staff," sakf a Nassau County Head 
Start admlnlstratcM-. "Some," she sighed, 
"have already spent tt^e money." 

A few staff members wondered if the salary 
enhancement funds had been given as a 
strategy to silence workers' protests at>out 
their iow pay. "We're hopeful the funding will 
continue," an Erie teacher said. "What can 
we do to let the legislators know its 
appreciated? Dont make It just a little tidbit 
to make us keep quiet." 

In many cases, expectations were so modest 
that, as one administrator said, Ihey feel 
positive about getting anything." 
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burden" in recruiting and retaining staff. (Total expenditure in Nassau will be about 
$1,0(K)»(K)0 to 40 eligible programs with 360 staj^ members eligible for state funding and 
260 for county funding as well.) 

Recruitment. Where funds have gone into salaries, directors have l^en able to 
"raise the bottom of the scale" and advertise entry-level positions at a higher salary. 
This has been helpful in attracting applicants. When the feinds have been put into 
bonuses, however, the bonus can only be described after a job applicant contacts the 
center. An Erie director who was in the pro^ss of recruiting said she was able to 
promise a bonus (although she didn't say how much) during the job interview. She 
described the candidate's reaction as, "Oh. Wow. That would be nice." 

An Erie county CCR&R administrator said she thought that it was too early to 
judge how the enhancement funds will affect recruitment because the ftinds had been 
delayed. "When the money is in hand," she said, "the word will get aroimd. Once 
people get their checks, they will talk to their relatives, spend the money. 'ITieyll talk in 
stores and say, Tm using my check.' That's how the word will spread around the 
community." 

Relentlois. Reactions were also positive about the legislation's effect on 
retention. An Onondaga teacher said the funds provide an incentive to stick with the 
job longer. Teachers in her center have been saying, "It's not a time to leave." Another 
Onondaga teacher, whose 1989 earnings will be $10,000 compared to her 1988 pay of 
$9,000, says the enhancement funds "made me feel I might stay a few more years. In 
past times IVe gone five years with no pay raise." In Nassau, a center director who had 
had five different teachers in five years has been able to retain her two teachers over 
the summer for the first time. A center director who serves low-income families said 
her staff has stayed intact and are "thrilled" with the increases. They "can't wait" for 
each bonus. Ar Erie teacher commented, "If the funding would continue, people would 
stick around. People will think, 'I like this job, and there's this bonus. We're getting 
this, and it's great.*" 

Several people realistically pointed out that a single year's increased funding 
could have but a limited influence on a situation that has been many years building-- 
"One year is not enough." A DSS administrator in Onondaga explained that "the 
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enhancement is not a cure-all, but it does address the problem. It provides a line of 
funding that wouldn't otherwise be available. It certainly opened the door, but we hope 
it will be continued because we won't see the full impact until the funding is stabilized. 




IMPACT ON LOW-INCOME CHILD CARE 



In addition to the goal of improving staff recruitment and reducing staff 
turnover, the legislation was designed to achieve another objective: to expand the reach 
of subsidized child care in New York State. However, no specific funds were provided 
for this purpose. The rationale for this goal was straightforward: the legislature 
maintained that new sources of funding for child care services should be used in some 
way~however indirect-to expand services to children from low-income families who 
were eligible for child care. As a result, the legislation required the <x)unties to indicate 
how they proposed to expand the number of children who would receive subsidized care 
as well as how they expected to maintain the gains in recruitment and retention of child 
care program staff that were achieved through the new funding. 

We sought to understand how the counties would respond to the supply building 
component of the new program. To do this, we examined the counties* use of existing 
public funds for child care for low-income families and the ways in which counties 
would increase the number of spaces available. We had several questions here. Would 
the availability of the salary enhancement funds serve as an incentive for the counties to 
use other state funding to expand the number of child care spaces for low-income 
families? Would they raise their income eligibility guidelines to expand the number of 
families who could use publicly subsidized services? 

We were also concerned about the effect of the legislation on centers' interest in 
supplying subsidized care. Would the availability of the salary funds encourage new 
centers to accept contracts from the counties to provide subsidized care? What was the 
counties* perception of the factors that influenced individual centers' decisions to 
participate in the new program? How would the legislation affect proprietary centers 
that were not eligible for salary funds? 

Use of PobH^ Funds for Child Care 

The extent to which the salary legislation resulted in an expanded use of public 
funds for child care is not clear. On the one hand, in fiscal year 1989 counties claimed 
$39 million for low-income child care--$10 million more than the $29 million that had 
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been allocated for the year. This was a major increase above the $24 million claimed 
the previous year. Indications for this year are that the growth trend is continuing. 

And yet, only two of the 35 counties that responded to our survey of ail New 
York State local social service districts-Cattaraugus and Orleans-indicated that they 
had begun to use other funding because of the saiaiy legislation. (Five counties 
altogether initiated child care programs this year, according to the state DSS). 

The majority of counties we surveyed were already using all of the available 
public sources for child care services. Fully 94%, for example, indicated that they 
currently used the state's Low Income Day Care Program, and 85% used Title XX 
funds for child care. 

Counties that expend all of their public funds for children they currently serve 
point out that they have few options for finding new funding to sustain salary 
improvements. One obvious one, which is directly opposite to goals of the legislation, is 
to cut services in order to provide higher reimbursement rates to cover higher 
compensation. Chautauqua gave the example of this scenario: "We could perhaps 
slowly cut the population we serve by not accepting more clients as some children 'age 
out' of day care into the school system. This would mean a gradual enhancement of 
salaries and a gradual lessening of service to clients, but at least we would not be cutting 
off current recipients of the service." 

Number of Center Spaces for Subsidized Child Care 

Despite the expanded use of Low-Income Day Care funding, close to one third 
of the counties which responded to the survey stated that the program had little or no 
effect on the status of subsidized care. (Other counties did not comment on the 
effects.) We do not know what forces were the cause of this expanded use of the Low- 
income Day Care program, nor do we know why counties failed to note the expansion 
in the use of the program. 

The principle reason that counties cited for the failure to expand spaces was that 
the legislation did not provide additional funds for new slots. This was a crucial 
omission because last year almost all counties expended the low-income child care 
funds available to them. 
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It is not surprising, then, that counties felt they could not expand services. They 
were uncertain about their ability to continue to serve the current participants. One 
county, for example, stated its concern "for the problems that may be encountered by 
exhausting Low-Income Day Care and leaving families and providers in the abyss of no 
subsidy availability." 

Similarly, counties reported that the salary legislation could not serve as an 
inducement for new centers to accept subsidized children. One county pointed out: 
"Presently [we are] spending our total low income day care allocation. The only means 
to increase slots will be to request an additional allocation from New York State 
Department of Social Services." 

Six counties-Albany, Broome, Cortland, Erie, Orange and Warren-indicated 
that the legislation had generated new sources of services. Combined, these accounted 
for a total of 18 new centers (eight for Erie, eight for Orange, one for Cortland and one 
for Warren; Broome was still negotiating new contracts and Albany did not provide 
data). 

Among these centers, the expansion of spaces was minimal. In one county, a 
program agreed to accept nine new children. In another, each of the participating 
programs agreed to accept one additional child. Moreover, of those programs that 
accepted new children, most were the result of increases in funding for spaces from the 
Low-Income Day Care Program rather than the salary enhancement funds. Close to 
80% (28) of the sample counties reported that they had not contracted with new 
programs as a result of the legislation. 

Other factors may also have impeded expansion. One frequently cited barrier 
was reimbursement rate levels. Several counties reported that eligible child care 
programs did not apply because they did not want to accept the county's reimbursement 
rate for subsidized children. Others stated that centers did not want to increase the 
number of subsidized children because the differential between the reimbursement rate 
and the current cost of care would have required the centers to raise parent fees to 
cover their losses or seek other sources of funding to cover the difference. 
(Adjustments due to be made in the reimbursement rate may improve the situation.) 

Even those who reported that the program had little effect on the number of 
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spaces for low-income children served expressed support for it. One administrator from 
a rural county said, "I feel that the money was greatly appreciated." 

The center eligibility criteria for participation in the program may also have had 
a limiting effect on the possibility of expanding slots. Proprietary centers-those that 
operate as for-profit programs-were not eligible for salary enhancement funds. While 
the majority of counties do not contract with proprietary programs for low-income child 
care, several-Erie and Chautauqua, for example-use these programs to serve 
subsidized children. In counties where proprietary programs provide a significant 
amount of the care for families, the salary enhancement funds would have had little 
effect on the expansion of supply because these programs could not apply for funds (see 
note 17). On the other hand, one county indicated that they are only using proprietary 
centers because not-for-profit centers in that community said they could not afford to 
take more subsidized children at current reimbursement rates. 

Eligibility Standards 

Another potential impact of the legislation on subsidized child care would be 
shifts in county standards for income eligibility for subsidized child care. The salary 
enhancement legislation contains a provision for raising eligibility waivers, under 
certain conditions, to 25% r.iore than the current income eligibility maximum of 200% 
of the federal poverty level. The guidelines for this provision, however, had not yet 
been circulated to the counties. Again, the salary legislation did not appear to have a 
significant effect in this area. In 1989, the eligibility maximum in most counties was 
175% of poverty, with the lowest at 125% in Cattauragus and the highest at 225% in 
Nassau. In our sample, 28 counties (80%) reported they did not change eligibility levels 
as a result of the new ifiinds. Only one county in the sample reported it raised its 
eligibility standards. 

For the most part, counties felt they could not raise eligibility standards because 
they did not have sufficient child care funding. Rockland county wrote: "In view of the 
increased demand, we would like to see larger state appropriations for day care to 
accompany higher eligibility ceilings, particularly in areas such as Rockland County 
where there are exceptionally high living costs." 
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County Plans to Expand the Supply of Child Care Services for Low-Income 
Families 

Most of the counties proposed to expand the supply of iow-income child care in 
one of three ways- -by increasing the number of spaces in family day care or group 
family day care homes, by expanding the number of centers "^lath which they contracted 
for subsidized spaces, or by raising the reimbursement rate. Ths largest number of 
counties~62%~indicated they would negotiate vcontracts with other child care programs 
such as Head Start or regional school services (Board of Co jperative Education 
Services) that would agree to provide additional spaces for low-income children, 
followed by those counties (57%) that planned t j increase the number of family day 
care spaces. 

The need to raise the reimbursement rate was commonly cited. Twenty three 
percent of the counties stated that they would seek an increase in the rate to encor vage 
center programs to accept additional subsidized children. Of the counties that 
proposed this option, several indicated that the current rates served as a barrier to the 
expansion of care. Albany county clearly articulated the reasoning of many others: "A 
common need recognized by all centers and the district is the need for an increase in 
the ceiling imposed by the State for reimbursement for day care services.... Rate 
increases, however, must be tied to substantially Increased funding for day care services 
for distiicts spending their full Title XX allocations." 

Likewise, the reimbursement rate affected the programs* abilities to maintain 
salary increases. If the reimbursement rate is lower than the cost of care, and the 
center accepts a large number of subsidized children, it has to cover the costs of salary 
increases through other mechanisms. 

According to several counties, the salary legislation was not an appropriate 
mechanism to attempt to increase supply. They argued that the state should provide 
additional funding through the reimbursement rate, if it seeks to expand the number of 
subsidized spaces as well as improve staff compensation. "If the State wants low-income 
day care," one county stated, "slot counts must expand. Subsidy dollars must increase 
(through the reimbursement rate) and the salary enhancement program must be 
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Local Ideas for Increasing Spaces for Low-Income Families 

In order to be eligible to receive salary enhancement funding, day care programs 
had either to have a current contract with the county DSS for purchase of subsidized 
slots or, in the absence of a current contract, to agree to contract and accept subsidized 
children. The legislation also called for county plans to include "methods to increase 
the amount of day care provided for families having an income at or below 200% of the 
federal poverty level." In order for a county to benefit from the salary enhancement 
legislation, it would have to participate in the state's low-income program. 

The counties we visited were all participating in the low-income day care 
program prior to the salary legislation, and they all had more demand for subsidized 
services than there were slots available. We wanted to know if the salary legislation had 
led to an increase in the number of subsidized slots, but we discovered that there was 
no simple answer to the question. 

We found that centers which had never accepted subsidized children had, as a 
result of the legislation, agreed to open slots and had contracted with the county DSS 
for the first time. A new program had reserved four slots for subsidized children. We 
found that some centers that had dropped contracts had been motivated to renew them. 
We found that one center, which had previously had subsidized slots but had closed 
because of financial difficulties, was planning to reopen because of the enhancement 
funds. Erie county, as part of its plan, simplified the contract to encourage centers to 
participate. 

But we also found that the number of slots that counties purchased was 
influenced by other factors than the legislation. How much counties spent for 
subsidized care depended upon how they unlized state child care funds (including funds 
for program start-up), Title XX and Title IV-A of the Federal Social Security Act, and 
any local tax levy funds. Since providing for children from low-income families is not 
mandated, counties such as Ulster used all Title XX funds for mandated child care 
services (e.g. protective and preventive services). 

We also learned that not all contract allocations led to actual increases in use. 
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Some centers said they would accept subsidized children but claimed there was no 
demand at their centers for subsidized care. One rural center, for example, had had a 
contract for three years but only tNO applications for subsidized care. Another center 
located in a university and geared to a teaching day had been unable to take referrals 
under its new contract because its hours were too short 

Head Start posed a special problem in the expansion of county slots. Although 
almost all children in Head Start programs are low-income, they are not necessarily in 
contracted slots. In Nassau, the county put together a special contract for the nine 
Head Start sites as a result of the salary legislation. Head Start administrators there 
will keep separate attendance lists for DSS and Head Start children, and county DSS 
children will receive full Head Start services al a cost greater than the county 
reimbursement rate. The migrant program in Ulster is another example of a child care 
system serving low-income children not necessarily on county contracts. The center can 
only take Department of Social Services children off-season when the demand from 
migratory families lessens. 

Not all county contracts are with the programs covered by the salary legislation. 
Some are with for-profit programs. Counties also contract vwth certified family and 
group family day care, and since these slots can be reimbursed at a lower rate than 
center-based slots and are not at present affected by salary enhancement legislation, 
counties may choose this route as a less expensive way to add slots. Erie stated in its 
county plan that it would develop more family and ;;'roup family day care slots to 
provide low-income care (although an Erie CCR&R administrator estimated that 
between 60 and 70 would-be family day care providers are waiting for training). 

A DSS administrator said, in describing his county, The legislation hasn't had a 
tremendous impact on slots at all. There may have been some increase but not many 
because most centers are at capacity. You need a dropout to pick up a DSS slot. It 
would be easier to increase DSS slo^i if the reimbursement rate were higher. The 
waivers have helped, and now most centers have a substantial number of county 
children," 

An administrator of a large program where 99% of the children are subsidized 
expressed a similar opinion. She said that although she had benefited from the salary 
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enhancement plan, which weights its funds toward those centers with large numbers of 
slots, her program still takes losses on its subsidized children. Not only were rates low 
but excessive absences were not reimbursed. Fifty percent of the center's children are 
referred for protective and preventive services, she said, "and we get killed on 
absences." Her program can absorb such losses with the help of private funding, but she 
points out that the county will have difficulty purchasing additional slots in other 
centers unless it offers "a straight contract" for reserved places regardless of absences. 

The main constraint on expanding slots, however, appeared to be below-market 
reimbursement rates. If centers must take subsidized children at a loss, they may limit 
the number of children they accept, they may charge full-paying parents at a higher 
rate, or they may struggle to keep costs down by paying low salaries. When this 
happens, according to an Erie CCR&R administrator, "on one hand the state gives, on 
the other, it takes away." 
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PLANS FOR SUSTAINING THE GAINS 
OF THE SALARY LEGISLATION 



As part of the application process, counties were requested to indicate how they 
planned to sustain the anticipated gains achieved by the salary legislation in staff 
recruitment and retention. Some counties responded with descriptions of county-level 
initiatives; others compiled the plans of the participating centers within their area. In 
addition, we discuss the plans that some centers proposed as well as two widely cited 
mechanisms for sustaining the gains of the legislation: reimbursement rates and parent 
fees. 

County Plans 

The vast majority of the counties recognized that the centers would face a 
difficult situation as they tried to sustain any gains in staff recruitment and retention 
they had achieved as a result of increased salaries or benefits. In large part, this issue 
was directly related to the reimbursement rate that counties paid to center programs for 
subsidized children. At the same time, the counties acknowledged that an increase in 
the reimbursement rate for subsidized children would place some programs in a tough 
position with regard to parents' fees (since it is illegal for centers to charge the county 
more than it charges parents). Thus, an increase in reimbursement rates would force 
some parent fees to rise, and many parents whose incomes fall just above current 
eligibility standards would not be able to absorb the increase. 

How did the counties suggest this problem should be solved? The responses 
varied. Some counties clearly advocated for an increase in the reimbursement rate that 
would include the increases for salary enhancement. Others proposed different 
remedies. One county, for example, recommended that salary enhancement should be 
linked to special incentives for centers that serve subsidized children. " 

Ulster county stated that all of its participating centers were: 

committed to increasing rates charged to both the district [county] and to parents 
of non-subsidized children. In addition, a recently completed needs assessment 
done by a county-wide task force I'uder the aegis of United Way, called for the 




establishment of a scholarship fund to address those parents not eligible for 
public subsidation, but who are unable to afford the true cost of care. 

Several other counties suggested centers should look to enhanced funding from 
the United Way, local corporations or foundations. These funds could then be used to 
offset the ^ost revenues caused by offering scholarships tu families just above the 
eligibilit ' standards for subsidized care and by implementing sliding fee scales. But the 
counties were well aware that such funds were hard to come by and that many centers 
lack expertise in fundraising. To help develop these skills, several counties identified 
child care resource and referral agencies and local child care coalitions as important 
sources of technical assistance to help centers i\nprove their prowess in soliciting 
private funds. 

Center Plans 

The salary legislation states that in order to be eligible for funding a center 
"must agree, to the maximum extent feasible, to enhance its future revenues to sustain 
the level of staff and salary benefits as provided herein." When applying for funds, 
centers varied in how seriously they considered this stipulation. There was a general 
attitude that centers had already attempted to enhance their revenues as much as 
possible. A center director said that she understood from the briefing session that the 
state couldn't enforce the maintenance of effort requirement. Centers who had had 
previous dealings with the state and county "felt more at ease" about not being able to 
actually raise additional monies. Those centers, however, who were newcomers to 
county funding took the requirement more seriously. Some had real fears that the state 
might recall their grants if additional sources of funding could not be secured. 

The legislation lists revenue sources as fees, donations, grants, revenue from 
local governments and revenue from state agencies; but centers are financed mainly by 
reimbursement for subsidized slots and by parent fees. Those centers which had a large 
proportion of subsidized slots could sustain an increased level of expenditure if their 
reimbursement rate could be raised to cover the increased costs. Some of the "mixed" 
centers, those with a combination of subsidized and nonsubsidized children, would need 
to inaease their parent fees unless they could find substantial outside funding. 
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Centers considered a variety of other sources of revenue, but few appeared 
dependable. Some centers, lodged within larger organizations, such as a church or 
college, hoped that their sponsors might help out, but these sponsors were more likely 
to be pushing the centers toward financial independence. Two center directors said 
they might seek future funding from local employers but were not sure that they would 
be successful because, as one said, the larger communit' was not aware of the salary 
problem. 

United Way was often mentioned as another source of day care financing, but 
these funds were earmarked for scholarships. Centers that held fundraising events, 
such as fairs or food sales, said that money raised from these events usually went to 
scholarships or equipment. Raising teacher salaries would not appeal as much as a 
fundraising goal nor would it produce a dependable amount. Only one center, which 
was administered by a multi-service umbrella agency, described a large and diversified 
funding base. Thirty percent of its funds came from a combination of direct solicitation, 
foundation grants, and trusts. 

Centers had little ability to raise funds on their own nor did they have much 
hope of increased local public funding for salaries. In Nassau, where the county has a 
salary enhancement plan of its own, county funds and state funds supplement each 
other. Under the county plan, money for teachers' salaries in centers with DSS 
contracts will be phased in over a three-year period. Each qualifying teacher's current 
salary will increase by the same amount ($2,5(K) the first year, $4,500 the second year, 
and $6,500 the third year for head teachers). The county ftmds are earmarked for 
teacher and assistant teacher salaries only. Since the guidelines for the state funding 
allow more latitude, (benefits and bonuses in addition to salaries, and supervisory staff 
in addition to classroom staff), Nassau centers tend to spend their state funds on 
expenditures not allowed under county funding (such as covering additional staff). Both 
funding streams operate side by side and one cannot be substituted for the other. In 
Erie, administrators were hopeful that the city of Buffalo or the county might increase 
funding for day care next year, but were not counting on its being earmarked for 
salaries. One teacher also mentioned federal child care legislation as a potential source 
of additional funding for salaries. 



The overall reaction from centers was that enhancing revenues, unless by 
reimbursement rates, would be difficult One center director succinctly stated the 
dilemma of having to explain how state funds could be sustained by other sources of 
income when she commented, "It's a Catch-22. You have to show that the money isn't 
needed in order to get it." Those centers which had put their funds in bonuses or 
benefits generally assumed that if the salary enhancement grants were not reallocated, 
they would be forced to curtail their expenditures as they could foresee no substitute 
source of funding. 

Sustaining Gains Through Reimbursement Rates 

Subsidized care for the children of low-income parents is financed by a system of 
reimbursement to centers for "slots," or spaces in programs, which the county purchases 
with a combination of federal, state, and local funds. Currently, the state sets the 
reimbursement rate maximum at $60.00 a week |>er child. Since counties are given a 
large degree of administrative control over child care spending, however, they can 
decide to set reimbursement rates below $60.00 per child or, by applying for a waiver 
from the state, set rates above $60.00 to cover higher costs of care. 

To be eligible for subsidized slots, families must qualify by income. Currently, 
the state has set a maximum of 200% of federal poverty level for a family of four as the 
maximum income a family can earn and sail be eligible for subsidized child care. 
Counties can, however, also set their maximum eligibility levels at less than 200% of 
poverty or, under Title XX funding guidelines, raise eligibility levels up to 275% of 
poverty to make more families eligible for subsidized care. 

One of the theories behind the salary legislation was that it would act to "prime 
the pump," that is, to stimulate increased expenditures on salaries and benefits. 
According to the theory, increased expenditures on salaries and benefits could be used 
to justify a raise in reimbursement rates to cover increased costs. Since the 
reimbursement rate cannot be more than what is charged to full-paying parents, their 
fees would also increase. To offset the effect of fee increases, more families would be 
made eligible for subsidy by raising the eligibility rates as well 

New York State Senator Tarky Lombardi, Jr. described how this would work in a 
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memo which he sent to child care advocates in Onondaga county oo July 8, 1988, 
describing Senate proposals for salary legislation: 

Grants to increase salaries: Funded from the money for salary increases in the 
[state] budget, these are equalized oe a per worker basis in Upstate communities 
at about SlOOO/worker. 

Rate increases: As the grants phase out in mid-year, rate increases phase in to 
take their place, to assure contmuing benefits. This results in m additional 
$1000 per worker by the end of 1989. 

Eligibility increases: To offset the higher costs (about $3/week), the Senate 
program also requires an increase in mcome levels for subsidized care. We 
would Increase eiigibtlity to 250% of the poverty level on April 1 of next year, 
fl989], with permission to DSS to grant increases up to 300% of the poverty 
level. This would provide help to families making as much as $30,0u0 per year. 

Despite these hopes for "priming the pump," we found little evidence of this 
process by the time of cur interviews. Since local reimbursement rates are often set 
below the actual cost of care, day care administrators were not optimistic th?t counties 
would raise rates to cover the cost of increased salaries. Head Start programis, which 
are directly funded primarily with federal funds, rather than through a state- 
administered reimbursement rate, would not ordinarily benefit from rate increases. 

Another problem was that not all low-income children were subsidized by the 
county and so the centers that served these children would not benefit from an increase 
in reimbursement rates. These centers try, as much as possible, to draw on outside 
funds for "sc lolarships." United Way funds are commonly used for these children or for 
formerly-subsidized children whose family earnings h?ve increased jusi enough to put 
them over the eligibility line, "the notch." 

Although program directors wanted increas'^ 'n reimbursemem rates, they 
worried about the consequential increase in parer ^ms enriilling a very high 

percentage of subsidized children could sustain sala*^ v ?t almost solely by 

increased reimbursement rates. "Mixed" centers, where subsidized slots account for 
only "•art of a program's enrollment, would have to charge parents higher fees to sustain 
salary increases, and low-income parents might be forced to withdraw their children 
unless eligibilit)' levels could be substantially raised or additional outside sources 
tapped for scholarship support. 

A CCR&R administrator in Ulster summed up the diiemma for low-income 
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parents. Single mothers, she explained, often decide to go back to work when their 
children are about two and can be placed in subsidized care. By the time the child is 
four, the mother has probably earned a raise, which would make her ineligible for 
subsidy, but would not cover the $4,00)- to $5,(^a-year increase she would have to 
pay for the full cost of child care. Scholarship fiinds to carry families over the 
transitional time are inadequate. Unless eligibility can be raised and subsidies 
increased, "It's like being in a box," the administrator says. There's a wall in each 
direction." 

Of the counties we visited, only Nassau's 225% eligibility rate had been set above 
200%, and that had been raised prior to the salary legislation for the expenditure of 
Title XX funds in addition to state funds. In the other counties we visited, all their low- 
income money, they said, had been spent at lower levels of eligibility-that is, the 
demand for services was still not met even after their full budget for low-income child 
care had been spent. Onondaga wrote in its county plan, for example: 

The County of Onondaga is, at present, expending our total low-income day care 
grant. In addition, we are above the ceiling for allowable day care expenditures. 
We do not anticipate any changes in the foreseeable future. 

In a county where the eligibility rate is relatively high, a Department of Social 
Services administrator did not think the effect of raising reimbursement rates would be 
too damaging to parents. He pointed out that lower-income families are not spread out 
geographically but arc clustered in small areas and so programs in those areas have 
almost all the subsidized slots. The rest of the '^mixed" centers in more affluent 
neighborhoods have only a small proportion of subsidized children, and parents there 
would have to pay more. But he thinks they can. "It would mean giving up the fourth 
television set," he commented wryly. 

One of the si/'le-effects of the salary legislation in the counties we visited was to 
stimulaf e applicatio is for waivers for raising reimbursement rates even before the 
enhancement funds had been received and added to center budgets. The requests for 
waivers for higher rates was based on t'ue fact that many centers had been operating on 
reimbursement mte" that were less than market rates and less than what their full- 
paying parents paid. 

In Erie, ma^^y centers were not aware that they could individually apply for 



reimbursement waivers. When program directors met together for briefing sessions on 
applying for salary enhancement funds, they also exchanged information about waivers. 
Since the salary enhancement fund applications required much of the same information 
and cost analysis as the waiver applications, center directors applied for both salaiy 
funds and reimbursement waivers. 

Department of Social Services administrators also wondered how high counties 
would go in raising reimbursement rates. Even so, some favored raising reimbursement 
rates as one part of the long-term solution for sustaining salary enhancement. One 
Department of Social Services administrator said that unless the funds are put into 
rates, the legislation is too uncertain, with no long-range planning possible. But he 
would also change the reimbursement procedure to suspend waivers and pay market 
rates. 

Sostiining Gains through Parent Fees 

Since a major source of center revenue is parent fees, we asked questions during 
our site visits about raising fees as a way of increasing teacher compensation. Fees for 
parents who paid in full (as opposed to those whose fees were subsidized by public or 
private funds) varied from $63.00 to $100.00 a week for preschool-age children in the 
centers where we interviewed. Centers regularly raised their fees to cover increased 
costs, but program directors were divided on deciding whether they would raise fees as 
a way of supporting teacher salaries and benefits if funds are not reallocated. 

Center directors were extremely reluctant to raise fees substantially. Some said 
that if fees went up, they would lose enrollment, probably to less costly child care 
arrangements of lower quality. They'll go underground," said one administrator. The 
director of a center in a community college who has used her funds to raise salaries said 
that if she is forced to raise fees to cover the costs, she will lose children. The college 
students are single mothers trying to get onto their feet," she said. 'They get financial 
aid for college and so aren't eligible for DSS slots. The majority are young-maybe 
living with their parents or with a boyfriend. Some hand us their whole check to pay for 
child care." 

Teachers, many of them parents themselves, were in general sympathetic to 
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keeping fees low for parents, evtm if it meant having to accept bonuses or benefits 
rather than salary raises. Asked about raising fees, a teacher in a center with low- 
income parents said, They just went up. They're high enough, $73.50 a week, and most 
parents have two, three, four kids." Another teacher commented, "WeVe raised fees so 
much. I don't know. They scare you and say they'll take their kids out" In another low- 
income center a teacher reported, "We just raised fees and parents panicked. They say 
it's as high as it can go." 

Parents themselves were divided on the %asibility of increasing fees. Since 
parents often sit on program boards, they were represented at a decision-making level 
on the use of the ftinds. Many voted to put the funds in as bonuses and benefits rather 
than salaries so that fees would not be at risk of increase. But others we interviewed, 
particularly in "mixed" centers with middle-income, full-paying parents, felt parents 
could pay more. The cost of child care should be high for the services given," said one. 
"Parents will complain forever about costs," said another, "but when you think what you 
get, this center is really great." 

When another parent was asked about increasing fees, she answered: 

I'd hate to say that fees should be increased-everyone is always griping about 
the fees. But we're a two-professional career family. My husband's an engineer. 
We could afford to pay more. But there are some families in the center-fike 
two teachers~who would be forced to pull out. I wish there could be some kind 
of pro-rated system where you pay according to your salary. 

A father who had sent letters to elected officials urging salary legislation said, "If 

the money comes from the state, then the fees won't go up. But even if they did, we 

would be willing to pay more. As our child gets older, weVe paid less, but our earnings 

have gone up." A parent board member said that in her center full-paying parents pay a 

private rate that helps to subsidize the DSS children in the center as well as taxes which 

go to support child care. Even so, she thought increasing parent fees would be "no 

problem" if parent's eligibility for subsidy were also increased. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



This evaluation has provided an opportunity to gather up-to-date information on 
early childhood recruitment and retention problems in New York State as well as to 
assess the initial impact of the New York State salary enhancement legislation on these 
problems, although it is too early to tell its complete effects. 

The news on recruitment and retention problems before the legislation was 
implemented was bad: center directors ranked their the task of recruiting and retaining 
classroom and supervisory staff as "difficult." Turnover rates remained high: exceeding 
30% for teachers in most programs and reaching 57% for classroom aides and assistants 
in Upstate day care centers. This wfis not surprising given low staff salaries: Upstate 
Head Start and day care centers reported full-time teachers received $6.08 an hour on 
average; full-time assistants, $5.02 an hour; and directors, an average of $10.08 an hour. 
In addition our review of conditions before the salary legislation was enacted seemed to 
indicate that program quality was suffering as a result of low budget expenditures on 
staff compensation. 

Tlie earfy results of the legislation are promising. In New York City fully 
subsidized day care centers, the only centers which have had the funding for a full year, 
turnover rates for classroom and supervisory have fallen considerably. These changes 
suggest that fiiiiding distributed over the course of a fiill year can lead to substantial 
improvements in recruitment and retention. 

Equally positive, the allocaiion o/tltefimding across the state was accomplished 
equitably across counties and program types statewide in accordance with tlte goals of the 
legislation. Unfortunately, delays in receipt of the funds hampered our ability to fully 
evaluate changes in recruitment and retention in Upstate Ni^w York and in certain 
prog-ams in New York City, but preliminary results show some improvement. 

The improvements point to the need to continue the ff-ants program so that centers 
can maintain the gains they achieved in the first year. In addition, delays that most centers 
experienced in receiving the funds surest the need to continue the program to provide an 
opportunity to evaluate its effectiveness for the rest of the state. 
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The legislation has not yet achieved its objectives to Increase the number of 
spaces available for low-income children, to raise eligibility standards, or to increase the 
use of public funds for child care. In FY 1988, most counties spent all of the state child 
care iiocations available to them and yet did not serve all eligible children. Our 
evaluation indicates that if counties are to be expected to meet the rising demand to serve 
poor children with good qtmlity programs^ they wiil need higher amounts of public child 
care fimdir^ to cover additional children as well as higgler reimbursement rates pr 
improved staff salaries, TTiese rates are needed to attract additional providers or 
encourage current providers to take more subsidized children. 

Finally, we found that many center directors and boards of directors lack 
information about successful techniques for raising revenues through such mechanisms 
as sliding scale fees and innovative budget techniques. Like many small businesses, not- 
for-profit child care centers could benefit from technical assistance to help them 
increase revenues or reallocate current funding from private and public sources to 
spend on improved staff compensation. These methods could improve centers' ability 
to pay higher wages and extended benefits. Their current methods-bake sales and 
raffles-will never be adequate. 
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EECOMMENDATIOMS 

Continue the Salary Enhancement Grants program allocation for not-for-profit child 
care centers at same level plus cost of living a^fustmenls. 

Centers need continued help to maintain the gains achieved in the first year of 
the grants program: given the current mix of private and public funding on which 
centers depend, it is not possible for centers to sustain the compensation 
spending levels without continued special funding from the public sector. 



Grsdiially raise raaximym relEnfeorsemenl rales to centers sening subsidized children 
to levels that will cover the costs of salaries and toefi^s that attract and retain staff. 

Centers that serve subsidized children caonot be expected to raise the necessary 
funding to sustain the benefits of the salary enhanc neat grants program to 
cover subsidized children. Il7.ey will need to capture the gains they have 
achieved through increases in reimbursement rates. 

Increase subsidized child care allocations to counties to levels that would enable them 
to provide subsidies to all families at or below 200% of poverty. 

In FY 1989, most counties spent all of the state child care allocation available to 
them and yet did not serve all eligible children. Thus, if centers are to be 
expected to meet the rising demand to serve poor children with good quality 
programs, they need public funds to cover the cost of providing this care. 




AIIfK:ate jflsnding for technical assistance to not-for-profit centers designed to help them 
raise their m^ennes and reallocate ilundlng from pHvate and public sources to spend 
on compensation improvements. 

Like many small businesses, not-for-profit child care centers which participated 
in the program could benefit from technical assistance to help them increase 
revenues or reallocate current funding from private and public sources to spend 
on improved staff compensation. These methods could improve centers' ability 
to pay for higher wages and extended benefits. 
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ENDNOTES 



1. The quality measures consisted of observations of classroom structure, overall 
quality, and interactions between the teaching staff and children. Quality was assessed 
with the Early Childhood Rating Scale (Harms and Clifford, 1980), the Infant - Toddler 
Environment Rating Scale (Harms, Cryer, and Clifford, 1980), and the scale of staff 
sensitivity (Amett, in press). 

2. One reason for the shortage of models is the divei^ity of child care services and 
funding sources make consensus on strategies for !mpro\'ing salariw . difficult to achieve. 
Whitebook et. al. (1986), in their report on the few child care centers, systems, cities 
and states that have developed new policies aimed at improving staff compensation, 
state: 

Because of the enormous diversity in child care programs, funding, regulation 
and structure, reaching consensus on a strate^ tor improving salaries may seem 
insurmountable. A workable solution for raismg salaries in one program may 
offer little for the staff of another (page ii). 

New York is no exception. It is a large and varied state. Counties range from 
large metropolitan centers to sparsely populated rura' areas; from areas of high 
employment to those of high unemployment; and from the fislly subsidized Agency for 
Child Development in New York City, which serves 70,713 children a year, to counties 
that do not subsidize child care. 

The four other states which have developed programs have chosen routes 

deemed appropriate to their unique circumstances. In Alaska, The Child Care Grant 
Program provides funds for centers and homes which serve subsidized children. The 
funds can be used for a variety of purposes but 90% are being used to increase salaries. 
Providers receive a set amount per month ($25 the first year) for each child served. 
Connecticut's legislature appropriated funds to raise the pay schedules for teachers in 
state funded centers. Massachusetts allocated funds to raise child care providers' 
salaries in programs that contracted with the state. Programs apply for funds in order 
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to bring their staff wages Into line with the Governor's recommendations, and staff with 
the lowest salaries receive the largest raises. In Minnesota, legislation Is designed to 
reward those child care programs that pay higher salaries (Whitebook et. al. 1988). 

However, few state salary initiatives have been evaluated to provide information 
on the effects of such efforts. Alaska's Child Care Grant Program most closely 
resembles New York's legislation In its plan of disbursement, and although Alaska was 
the first state (in 1981) to pass salary legislation, its grant program has not yet been 
formally evaluated. Of the five state plans that have been enacted, Massachusetts has 
been most extensively evaluated, but never on a complete and comprehensive basis. 

The "Final Report of the Governor's Day Care Partnership Initiative," issued by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (1987) described the state's salary upgrading of 
child care worker salaries in centers which contract with the state. Seventy-four percent 
of eligible programs elected to participate in the wage upgrading and nonparticipation 
was generally attributed to a program's inability to charge equivalent fees to 
nonsubsidized parents. Salaries not only improved in programs with state contracts but 
"there has been spillover to other programs which compete for the same pool of child 
care workers" (p31). 

Johnston, Leonard, and Chandler (1988) analyzed the economics of child care in 
Massachusetts following the Governor's Day Care Partnership Project, which included 
the salary upgrading. Since July of 1985 the upgrading has resulted in a wage increase 
of more than 40 percent, resulting in increased costs for centers, and therefore, 
increased tuition for parents. The report proposes various alternatives for addressing 
Massachusetts' affordability issue. 

A study of the impact of $2.8 million of state supplemental funds for 
Massachusetts Head Start, to be used to improve staff salaries and wagws so that 
programs would be better able to attract and retain qualified staff, showed that the 
grant had a positive effect on programs and on staff. Turnover due to low pay 
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substantially decreased, staff morale improved, and programs were able to attract well 
qualified staff more quickly (Goodman and Brady, 1987). 



3. The recently released National Child Care Staffing Study (in press) found that 
average teacher wages in not-for-profit non-church-based programs average $6.40 an 
hour, almost identical to the rate we found in Upstate New York. Church-based 
programs reported average teachers wages of $5.04 an hour. They calculated turnover 
rates differently than we have. They found turnover rates for teachers of 30% in non- 
profit non-church based programs and 36% in church-sponsored programs. 

4. The certification standards are complex in New York City. At the risk of 
oversimplification, we can say that early childhood teachers working in public schools as 
well as teachers in Head Start and fully subsidized day care programs are required to 
have or be working towards full certification. Full certification typically requires a 
Masters' degree in a functionally related field of education, two years paid teachmg 
experience, and certain additional education and/or child development coursework. 

5. The analysis procedure used was one-way analysis of variance with the 
independent variable being county and the dependent variable being average per PTE 
staff allocations. A significant difference noted for FTE staff allocation implies a 
difference among counties. All tests of significance were conducted with p < .05. 
Overall findings of significance were further analyzed using post-hoc Scheffe 
procedures. There was a significant difference among counties as described in the text. 

6. Only Erie county received a significantly higher average allocation per FTE 
staff: $3,220.07. Erie's high allocation appears to be a result of the distribution formula 
which allocated funding to counties with high populations (such as Erie) according to 
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the county's proportion of children under six and the county's percentage of low-income 
child care reimbursement claims but which allocated funding to smaller counties based 
on their share of all other eligible not-for-profit child care center capacity in the state. 
Erie also had a slightly more modest participation rate among eligible centers. 

Erie's high allocation appears to be the result of two factors. First, the 
legislation's distribution formula allocated money first to counties with populations of 
over one million, according to their portion of the state's population of children under 
age six, and their proportion of the state's total claims for reimbursement for low- 
income, transitional and teen parent child care programs. Since Erie has just over one 
million residents, has the fourth largest population of young children in the state and 
the fourth largest number of child care reimbursement claims, the county received a 
slightly higher allocation per number of eligible centers than other counties. Second, 
there appears to be a modestly lower rate of participation among eligible centers in 
Erie county, which inflated the per PTE staff allocation. 

7. The responses were classified into five tables using the crosstabulation 
procedures. The tables tabulated the five categories of program type and Iccation (New 
York City fully subsidized day care. New York City Head Start, New York City partially 
subsidized day care, Upstate Head Start, and Upstate day care) by the per FTE staff 
allocation, the average number of FTE staff, the per position allocation, the average 
number of staff positions, the per low-income v^hild allocation, and the average number 
of FTE low-income children, respectively. 

8. The analysis procedure used was one-way analysis of variance with the 

indef indent variable being program type and location (New York City fully subsidized 
day care, New York City Head Start, New York City partially subsidized day care, 
Upstate Head Start, and Upstate day care) and the dependent variable being average 
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per FTE staff allocations. TTiere were significant dififerences as described in the text (F 
= 20.00,/? < .01). 

9. Most of the counties planned to divide their 20% allocation equally between the 
total ambers of FTE staff and total numbers of FTE low-income children. A few 
districts-Broome and Franklin-allocated all of the 20% funds based on numbers of 
staff; while several others-Dutchess and Clinton-planned to distribute them based on 
numbers of low-income children served in each center. 

10. The analysis procedure used was one-way analysis of variance with the 
independent variable being program type and location (New York City fully subsidized 
Day Care, New York City Head Start, New York City partially subsidized day care, 
Upstate Head Start, and Upstate day care) and the dependent variable being average 
per FTE low-income f'^'ildren. There were significant differences (F = 10434,/? < .01); 
NYC fully subsidu *d Day Care has significantly more low-income children on average 
than all other programs; and Upstate Head Start has significantly more low-income 
children on average than both New York City partially subsidized day care and Upstate 
daycare. 

1 1. The analysis procedure used was one-way analysis of variance with the 
independent variable being program type and location (New York City fully subsidized 
Da> Care, New York City Head Start, New York City partially subsidized day care. 
Upstate Head Start, and Upstate day care) and the dependent variable being average 
per FTE staff children. There were significant differences (F = 6.10, p < .01); ACD 
Day Care has significantly more FTE staff on average than non-New York City Head 
Start and New York City private programs. 
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12. We probed the data to understand why Upstate Head Start programs had lower 
numbers of FTE staff than all other programs, since we knew that these programs 
typically have high numbers of administrative staff, such as educational directors and 
health specialists, many of whom would be covered by this legislation. We speculated 
that the lower number of FTE staff is because the program is typically part-day and has 
many part-time staff. This is home out in our calculation of the number of filled 
positions each center reported as a part of their applications for funding. According to 
these self-reports, there is no significant difference between the average number of staff 
positions by program type ~ 124, p = .30). 

13. Within each of these five categories we tallied the answers from those centers 
who planned to use their funding for the primary response option and any combination 
of additional options. For example, the raise ca/e^o/y includes centers that indicated 
they would spend the funding on raises only; raises and fringe benefits; raise and some 
other category; and raises, fringe benefits and some other category. 

14. We conducted a t-test for correlated samples. Both samples included on those 
Head Start centers from whom we had received responses both in January and 
September, Our first sample was of turnover rates for these centers in January. Our 
second sample was of turnover rates for these same centers in September. Our t value 
for teacher turnover was equal to -0.77 {p < .45). For teacher vacancies; t value = -0.19 
(p < .85). 

15. As above, we conducted a t-test for correlated samples. This procedure used 
supervisor turnover and vacancy rates for Head Start centers from whom we had 
received responses both in January and September. Super\'isor turnover: t value = • 
1.75 (p < .09). Supervisor vacancies: t value = -0.79 (p < .44). 
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16. As in note 15 above, we (inducted a t-test for correlated samples. This 
procedure used assistant teacher turnover and vacancy rates for Head Start centers 
from whom we had received responses both in January and September. Assistant 
turnover: t value = -l.Sl^^ < .08). Assistant vacancies: t value = -2.16 (p < .04). 

17. Chautauqua county indicated that the three proprietary centers with which it 
contracted served 40% of its subsidized children. 

18. For example, all the surveys asked respondents to list the number of vacancies in 
their program at the current time^ any turnover they had had during the year, and the 
average duration that positions were vacant. Some respondents said that they have no 
vacancies and no turnover but did fill in a number of weeks during which positions were 
vacant. In these instances, if we could accurately determine why the respondent 
answered in this manner, we retained the answer. Logical inconsistencies unable to be 
resolved were addressed by deleting the inconsistent responses prior to data entry, 
treating such cases as missing values. 

19. Surveys were sent directly to all fully subsidized Day Care centers, eligible child 
care centers in New York City and Upstate New York, and about two-thirds of fully 
subsidized Head Start centers. Approximately one-third of fully subsidized Head Start 
programs were sent surveys through the agency that supervises their centers and holds 
the contract to operate their Head Start center (e.g., Archdiocese of New York). In 
each case, these supervising agencies indicated to us that they would complete the 
survey for the selected centers under their umbrella. 
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APPENDIX 



METHODOLOGY 

Center Surveys 

Sample Selection. Using lists provided by various public agencies^ we drew a 
random sample of seventy-five percent of the not-for-profit child care centers (including 
Head Start) in New York State that participated in the salary legislation. Overall, we 
sent surveys to 811 not-for-profit centers. This included 432 centers in New York City: 
262 mostly unionized centers that were fiilly subsidized by the Agency for Child 
Development (called "fully subsidized day care" throughout this report); 100 fully 
federally subsidized mostly unionized Head Start centers; and 70 partially subsidized 
day care centers that served both fully private fee-paying and publicly subsidized 
families. The remaining 379 centers were located outside of New York City (which are 
referred to throughout as "Upstate" New York) and served a mix of fully private fee- 
paying and publicly subsidized families. 

Procedures and Instruments. With the exception of New York City Head Start 
centers, each center was surveyed three times in 1989 as a part of this evaluation: once 
in January, once in May and a third time in September. We did not survey the New 
York City Head Start centers in January because they were in the midst of union 
contract negotiations. The January survey was designed to assess recruitment and 
retention before the effects of the salary legislation, and the May and September surveys 
were designed to assess the impact after centers had received funding. Because the 
union representing fully subsidized day care workers settled a new union contract in 
September 1988 that included provisions for spending the enhancement funding, the 
January results for fully New York City day care centers represented an early glimpse of 
the impact of the union contract. 
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In January and May, we sent each selected center a packet which contained a 
letter that described the study, a survey instrument, and a self-addressed, stamped 
return envelope. In May and September, a summary fact sheet indicating preliminary 
results to the evaluation was added to each packet. 

The basic three-page, fixed-response survey, which was expected to take less 
than ten minutes to complete, contained questions in five categories: (a) recruitment 
and retention^ to assess the degree of difficulty the center was having recruiting and 
retain staff; (b) perceived impact of the en^iancement program or union contract, to 
determine the effect of the salary legislation or union contract on recruitment and 
retention at their center; (c) turnover and vacancy information^ to provide raw data that 
we could use to calculate turnover and vacancy rates; (d) plans and actual use of 
enhancement program funding, to document how centers planned to use and actually 
used the salary legislation money and why these spending decisions were made; and (e) 
more information^ to offer directors an opportunity to add any additional information 
they felt would aid our evaluation. The May survey, which was seven pages long, also 
asked questions about the education and certification levels of staff. 

We used two versions of the January, May and September survey instruments: 
one for the 362 unionized centers and one for the 449 non-unionized centers. Each 
version was parallel in content, with specific questions modified with language and 
response options reflecting the differences between systems. For example, for the 
unionized day care and Head Start centers we deleted questions asking them to explain 
how they spent the funding since this was codified in their contract agreements. 

Approximately ten days after the initial mailings, we sent a follow-up postcard to 
all sample centers, thanking those who had already responded, and encouraging those 
who had not to do so. In addition, for the January and September surveys, we mailed 
another complete packet to all those centers from who we had not yet received a 
response, approximately ten days after the postcards were sent, emphasizing the 
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importance of returning the survey. 

Project staff reviewed each survey that vvas returned to ensure legibility and 
resolve inconsistencies (see note 18). The supervisor of all three surveys gave a final 
review of all surveys to ensure consistency of judgement among project staff and as a 
fmal check on accuracy of coding. 

Response Rates. We sent packets to the same 75% sample of participating 
centers for all three surveys (see note 19). When we calculated the response rates, we 
made two conservative assumptions. First, we assumed that all the packets reached 
individuals prepar'^d to complete the questionnaire. Second, we assumed that no 
centers had shut down during the ten month period of our research. Our response rates 
reflect the number of usable teacher surveys returned for each of the three surveys (see 
table 15). 

Our May response rate was exceedingly low. As a result, we have not reported 
the results of that survey in this evaluation. Why was the response so poor? A- ording 
to the anecdotal information we have gleaned from the surveys and discussions with 
center directors and staff in child care resource and referral agencies, it was because the 
majority of centers had not yet received their funding and did not see the value of 
returning a survey designed to assess the preliminary impact of the funding. In 
addition, this survey was longer than the instruments used in January and September 
and, due to time and cost constraints, we were not able to send a follow-up packet to 
non-respondents in May. 

The State Department of Social Service Data 

Sample and Response Rates. The State Department of Social Services provided 
us with six databases of information. These databases contained the answers from the 
1086 centers that submitted applications for salary enhancement funds. The application 
responses fell into six areas: (a) county information, giving the numbers of centers 
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participaiing by county, the agency or orgamzation administering the program in that 
county, and how much money was allocated to that county; (b) aihtment, indicating the 
numbers of staff and children covered by the salary legislation and the amounts 
allocated to each center; (c) personnel listings with the hours of work per week and the 
hourly and the weekly salaries of center employees; (d) budgei f^ures, compiling 
previous years' budgets and actual expenses, and this year's budget; (e) daify rates, with 
the full-time and part-time rates charged by centers to parents and received by centers 
in subsidies by the age of children served; and (f) capacity figures, that described the 
capacity of each center by age of children served and whether the children's families are 
at or below 2{K)% of the poverty level. 

Unfortunately, much of the database information could not be used because it 
was too incomplete to draw accurate conclusions. The county informaihrtf with 
infor nation on all 58 county social service departments, and the allotment information, 
with 51 of 53 participating counties reporting, was sufficiently complete to be used in 
this evaluation. We are modestly confident that the personnel listings, with 35 of 53 
counties reporting (66%) from 226 centers (43% of Upstate center) could give a 
reasonable picture of the salary situation in non-unionized centers before the 
enhancement funding was received by centers. Budget figures were reported from 41 
counties for 514 centers (including 98% of all participating Upstate and New York City 
partially subsidized centers). The overwhelming majority only submitted their current 
budgets without actual income and expenses figures for last year. This eliminated our 
ability to assess anything about their actual revenues or expenditures, but provided us 
with data to assess the implications of budget projections. 

By contrast, the remaining data was very weak. The daily rates, with 30 counties 
reporting (57%), but only 122 centers (11%) contributing complete information, and 
capacity figures, with only three counties (6%) reporting, were far too incomplete to rely 
upon. 
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Instmmeals and Procedures. We received these databases from the State 
Department of Social Services on dBase III software. We then transferred it to the 
statistical software program SPSS-PC for analysis. 



County Department of Social Services Plans 

Sample and Response Rates. The State Department of Social Services provided 
us with the completed plans which counties submitted as a part of the ap?»Hcation 
process for 41 of the 53 participating counties (77%). 

Procedures. These county surveys were then coded and the different questions 
were arranged on several tables. These questions fell into 2 categories: (a) methods the 
county planned to use to increase the amount of low-income child care they provide to 
families at or below 200% of the poverty level and (b) steps they planned to take to sustain 
the gains in recruitment and retention achieved by the SEL funds. These charts were then 
analyzed to assess patterns and diversity in planning processes and variations in 
perceptions of available options and actual plans for maintaining salary enhancement 
gains. 

County Survey 

Sample and Response Rates. Using labels provided to us by the State 
Department of Social Services, we surveyed all 58 counties in the state. In total, 35 
counties (60%) responded. 

Instruments and Procedures. In September, each county was sent a packet that 
contained a letter that described the study, a survey instrument, and a self-addressed, 
stamped return envelope. The six-page survey, which was expected to take about 20 
minutes to complete, contained questions in eight areas: (a) overview of the counties' 
child care funding sources^ to determine the district's f -micipation in a variety of 
subsidized child care programs; (b) centers participating in the salary legislation, to gauge 
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how many centers in the county participated in the salary legislation and agreed to 
accept low-income children for the first time; (c) profile ofttumben ofduldren fi'om poor 
families, that sought information on the number of children who received subsidised 
care and the number who were subsidized by the salary legislation; (d) mimhursement 
rates ^ asking the current reimbursement rates in the county by age of child; (e) income 
guidelines, determining the county's current income guidelines for subsidized child care; 
(f) interaction with the child care community^ asking questions about how the SEL has 
affected their interaction with the local child care community; and (g) evaluation of the 
salary legis!aiio!% asking county social service administrators to assess the program and 
suggest how salary enhancement monies be distributed if they were made available 
again, (h) more information^ asking administrators an open ended question requesting 
any additional information they felt would aid our evaluation. 

Site Visits 

In addition to the quantitative data, we gathered qualitative data by conducting 
interviews during four site visits to selected counties. Our purpose was to increase our 
understanding of the effects of the salary legislation at the local administrative level. By 
interviewing in the field, we intended to illuminate our statistics with specific examples 
of how decisions were made at various levels of administration and what consequences 
ensued in particular settings. Legislation is never uniformly applied across all localities 
as overall statistical analysis might imply. We hoped by enlarging our analysis to 
include qualitative data from the field to illustrate how the legislation was adapted 
within a variety of local contexts. 

We spent two or three days interviewing in each of four counties-Erie, Nassau, 
Onondaga, and Ulster. At each site we interviewed representatives of the local 
Departments of Social Services in charge of administering the legislation, heads of local 
child care resource and referral agencies, program directors in day care and Head Start 
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centers (including a sample of directors who did not apply for the funds), staff 
members, and parents of cnildren in the funded centers. 

We selected the four counties for their diversity (see table 16). We chose three 
high-population counties because we felt they would yield more data from a larger 
variety of circumstances. These three, Erie, Nassau, and Onondaga, represent state 
Department of Labor Metropolitan Statistical Areas in widely differing regions. Ulster, 
the fourth county, represents a less-populated, more rural area. Erie and Nassau each 
have more than one million population, but Erie has more rural areas while Nassau has 
a more suburban population. Onondaga, with half a million population is even more 
rural but has a relatively high number of programs and of low-income families. Ulster, 
the least populated and most rural, has only a small number of centers. 

Each of the four counties has an active child care resource and referral agency, 
which served as a base and resource for our data collecting process. Neither Erie nor 
Ulster programs had received their fiinds at the time of our interviews. Nassau 
programs were in the process of receiving funds, and Onondaga programs had already 
received part of their funds by the time of the interviews. 

As preliminary preparation for each county visit, we made appointments with 
local Department of Social Services administrators, with ,he director of the local child 
care resource and referral agency, and with the local Head Start administrator. We 
then used these initial interviews as leads to program directors, who, in turn, gave us the 
names of staff members and parents. In addition, we interviewed center directors listed 
in each county's roster of licensed day care. (These lists included all licensed programs, 
not only those eligible for salary funds.) 

Although we attempted to include a variety of programs-large and small; urban, 
suburban, and rural; and those with a large proportion of subsidized children and those 
with only a small number-our informants spoke as individuals rather than as 
representatives of statistically identified groups. Center directors controlled which staff 
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members we interviewed (but this appeared to be dictated almost entirely by which 
ones could leave their classrooms long enough to talk to us). Center directors also gave 
us the names of parents we might mterview (and these appeared to be those parents 
who had been most active in advocating for higher staff compensation). 

"We conwjcted our interviews face-to-face and at the informants' place of work 
whenever feasible. We hoped by this method to make the interviews as informal and 
open as possible. By visiting program sites we gained increased understanding of the 
practicalities of administering the legislation. In the case of parents, however, we 
interviewed (with one exception) by telephone for their convenience. We also 
interviewed by telephone those program directors who did not apply for salaiy funds. 
Altogether we interviewed 18 administrators^ 25 program directors, 18 staff members, 
and eight parents for a total of 69 interviews at 25 different program or administrative 
sites (see table 17). 

Although we asked open-ended questions during our interviews, rather than 
using questionnaires, we structured the questions around five domains: 

• effects of the legislation on recruitment, retention, and turnover; 

• barriers to effective administration of the funds; 

• "side effects" of the legislation, aside from its stated intent; 

• effects on supply of low-income child care services; and 

• effects on other funding sources, public and private, including parent fees. 
Some informants, of course, offered more information about one domain than about 
others. As we proceeded, we became more detailed in our questioning in those areas 
where informants were most knowledgeable. What we learned in the early interviews 
generated additional questions, which we incorporated into subsequent inquiry. As we 
complete^' fieldwork in each county, we entered the notes from our interviews into a 
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computerized data-based management ^stem. We then separately coded each of the 
records according to content. When the computerized information was assembled and 
organized according to the code topics, we were able to form an outline for reporting 
our results, using categories that emerged from the accumulated data. 
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